THI'  NAtlONAi  ■  DRY  ttOOOS 


Bemberg  Rayon  rates  fIRST! 


Science  can  now  measure  the  coolness  of  fabrics 


strength  and  washability!  Tested  on  special  apparatus  at  the  United  States 
Testing  Co.,  fabrics  of  Bemberg*  rayon  rated  first  for  coolness  against  eleven 
similar  textures.  You  can  now  advertise  summer  garments  made  of  Bemberg 
rayon  fabrics  as  "COOLER  .  .  .  backed  by  scientific  tests." 


AMERICAN 

261  Fifth  Avtnue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


CORPORATION 


mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

★  *  TEST  BS-9799-MAR.  29,  1946 -UNITED  STATES  TESTING  CO 


BEMBERG 


i'M 


t*1 


lere’s  Your  Transfer! 


Fl‘ 


I'-.tr 


Needlework  patterns... a  new  woiK^r< 
fal  addition  to  your  Simplici^"  Pattdti 
business.. .a  complete  line  ol  tramder 
patterns  for  mmre  than  100  fascinadi^ 
endbroidery  and  af^lique  designs  for 
home  decoration  and  for  adding  color* 
ful  touches  to  apparel  and  accessories 
...a  new  traffic  buil^  for  your  pat* 
tern  and  related  departments. 


AND  HERE'S  THE  BEST  PATTERN  VALUE  AT  ANY  PRICE  I 


THE  NEW 


. .  .the  only  pattern  with  all  these  features: 

1.  Printed  —  shows  immediately  what 
each  piece  is . . .  where  it  goes. 

2.  A  true  cutting  edge...  no  waste  borders. 

3.  Notched  and  perforated,  too. 

All  to  make  sewing  easier  and  quicker 
for  your  customers. 


Tha  Warld’t  Lorgast  faHara  Campany 


PATTERN  CO.,  Uk.  300  MocHsan  Avamta,  Naw  YaHi  16,  N.  Y. 
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Young  Mrs.  Newlywed  has  the  modem 
slant  on  table  settings.  No  “old  world"  dam¬ 
asks  .  .  .  used  only  on  special  occasions  .  . . 
for  her.  She  selects  smart,  Rosemary 
Tablecloths— made  right  in  America. 

Like  so  many  of  today’s  busy  house¬ 
wives,  she  will  be  looking  for  table  cover¬ 
ings  that  promise  enduring  beauty  .  .  .  plus 
economy  — Tablecloths  and  Napkins  made 
to  be  used,  instead  of  regarded  as  “museum 
pieces”  put  aside  for  special  company. 
.  .  .  She  will  discover  that  the  garnet- 
and-grey  Rosemary  label  identifies  a 
variety  of  fabrics  constructed  for  service¬ 
ability  and  charmingly  designed  to  meet 
her  desire  for  attractive  table  settings. 


R  O  S  E  M  A  RY 
SALES 

A  Division  of  Simmons  Co. 

40  Worth  Street 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


TABLECLOTHS 
and  NAPKINS 
“made  right 
in  America” 


Other  "Rosemary  Products — made  RIGHT  in  America”  include 

B EDS PRF»n^.WQRKSH] RTS -MATTRESS  TICKINGS • FLANNELETTE  •  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
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LEW  HAHN 


Retail  Management  and  the  Coming  Competition 


Ark  I'AILKR  would  have  had  to  l)e  ver\ 
dumb  il  his  store  had  not  shared  in  tlie 
great  increase  in  sales  volume  which 
the  lantastic  enlargement  ol  purchasing  power 
created  during  these  emergency  years.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  that  is  what  Harold  \V.  Scott,  a  noted 
banker  and  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.,  told  the  dinner  meeting  of  our  Smaller 
Stores  Division  on  the  evening  of  June  11th. 

Although  we  in  the  retail  business  are  in 
position  to  know  that  conducting  a  store  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  was  far  from  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  roses,  we  also  know  that  Banker  Scott’s 
statement  was  essentiallv  true. 

Increased  sales  volume  came  to  us  in  the 
lorm  of  a  swarm  of  customers  with  real  money 
in  hand  eager  to  secure  at  least  their  projxn- 
tionate  share  of  a  scarce  supply  of  goods. 

It  was  not  due  to  any  superior  sales  pro¬ 
motion  methods,  or ‘any  other  displav  of  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  that  this  increased  vohime 
was  so  readily  and  generally  available.  War 
conditions  did  it! 

However,  t(K)  frequently  there  is  a  disptosi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  folks  outside  the  retail 
business  to  regard  this  increased  volume  as 
something  which  merely  fell  into  retail  laps. 
There  was  detidedly  more  to  it.  The  demand 
was  there.  It  did  not  need  spurring  and 
stimulation.  But  the  supply  xeas  not  there! 
It  had  to  be  provided  and  retailers  know 
what  it  took  to  supply  as  much  of  this  de¬ 
mand  as  they  were  able. 

While  it  was  true  that  the  sales  promotion 
end  of  their  business  became  less  important, 
the  large  demands  of  the  public  meant  a 
transfer  of  more  retail  energv’  into  the  supply 
side  of  their  business.  Store  buyers  were 
obliged  to  develop  their  resourcefulness  to 
almost  unbelievable  heights.  Store  manage¬ 
ment  had  to  struggle  with  the  effort  to  serve 
these  uniKual  consumer  demands  with  a 


shortened  staff  of  less  than  normally  efficient 
employees.  Although  the  retailer’s  job  was 
unusually  productive  it  also  xvas  unusually 
dilpcult  and  the  retailer  earned  all  of  the  net 
profit  which  the  Governnient  allowed  him  to 
keep.  Fhere  never  was  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lit  needed  the  retailer  more  and,  considering 
the  inescapable  handicaps,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  retailers  generally  did  a  better  job. 

.\I1  that,  however,  is  behind  us.  .Merchan¬ 
dise  scarcities  still  are  with  us.  Volume  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  There  still  are  many  retail 
problems  which  ha\e  grown  out  of  the  war 
(onditions.  However,  we  can  now  look  for¬ 
ward  to  changing  conditions.  Probably  we 
shall  tit)t  have  any  fewer  problems  in  retailing 
but  they  are  going  to  be  different  problems, 
and  perhaps  they  will  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  those  with  which  the  retail  organization  of 
long  experience  will  feel  more  capable  of 
dealing. 

We  have  referred  to  the  statement  of  Bank¬ 
er  Scott  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  one 
im{X)rtant  point.  .\s  the  general  increase  in 
sales  \olume  in  all  retail  stores  demonstrates, 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all  existing  stores 
dtiring  the  war  years.  In  the  time  to  come 
there  will  be  many  more  stores.  Competition 
is  going  to  be  much  more  acute.  Instead  of 
retailers  competing  to  get  the  goods,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  compete  to  sell  the  goods. 
The  great  problem  tvill  not  be  one  of  supplv 
but  rather  of  stimulating  demand  for  the 
merchandise  thev  have  to  sell. 

.\t  other  times  we  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  great  need  of  efficient  selling,  which  the 
future  will  demand.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
it  will  be  all  those  charged  with  the  obligation 
of  advertising  and  selling  who  must  keep  the 
mills  and  factories  busy,  who  will  maintain 
high  employment  and  prosperity.  However, 
without  relinquishing  one  iota  of  our  convic- 
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tion  <,>t  tlie  importance  ol  tlie  salesman,  we 
want  to  say  something  on  the  important  obli¬ 
gation  of  management. 

l  o  start  with,  we  give  you  our  own  dehni- 
tion  of  management.  C'.onsider  it: 

Management  is  lo  know  what  is, 
to  understand  what  should  be  and  to 
inspire  others  to  make  a  full  contri¬ 
bution  to  reach  that  goal. 

()l)viously  there  can  be  no  good  manage¬ 
ment  il  iliere  is  not  full  knowledge  ot  what 
the  t  urrent  conditions  are.  To  have  onlv  a 
vague  knowledge  of  how  a  business  stands, 
of  how  the  organi/ation  is  working,  of  how 
well  the  operation  is  conforming  to  plan,  ot 
how  wise  and  proper  previously-made  plans 
are  proving  to  be.  is  an  insecure  foundation 
from  which  to  project  future  action. 

But  though  management  may  have  a  micro¬ 
scopic  knowledge  of  all  which  has  to  do  with 
current  operation,  it  t  annot  be  good  manage¬ 
ment  if  it  fails  to  understand  what  should  be. 
This  retpiircs  sound  vision,  the  ability  to  look 
ahead  and  to  set  up  a  series  ot  immediate 
goals,  to  be  reached  at  varying  intervals.  This 
is  the  planning  function  and  it  is  just  as  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  proper  management  of  the  small 
enterprise  as  it  is  for  the  largest.  W'e  must 
know  where  we  want  to  go  and  how  to  get 
there. 

Then,  however,  we  come  to  perhaps  the 
most  important  obligation  of  management. 
The  most  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  and 
the  clearest  vision  of  what  should  be  brought 
to  be,  are  valueless  unless  management  has 
the  ability  to  inspire  others  to  make  their  full 
contribution  to  reach  the  desired  goal. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  people 
in  executive  positions  who  seem  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  their  function  is 
merely  to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  to  have 
the  right  to  administer  a  call  down  to  the 
subordinate  who  falls  short.  The  general 
manager  who  sits  aloft  and  tells  his  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  the  results  he  is  expected  to 
achieve  and  then  settles  back  and  waits  until 
the  opportunity  comes  to  bawl  him  out  for 
failure  to  get  full  results,  is  worse  than  no 
general  manager  at  all. 

The  merchandise  manager  who  issues  a 
mandate  to  a  buyer  to  get  certain  results 
(which  are  not  attained)  and  feels  he  is  dis¬ 
charging  his  function  is  not  much  of  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

The  good  executive  gives  something  to 
everv  person  for  whom  he  is  responsible.  He 
is  like  a  roving  back  in  a  football  game;  there 
to  throw  his  own  strength  wherever  it  is 


needed.  He  occupies  a  superior  position  and 
his  compensation  is  greater  than  that  of  those 
under  him.  Thus  he  is  presumed  to  have 
superior  qualities  of  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment.  If  he  does  not  make  it  {xjssible  to  share 
these  with  the  people  whose  operations  he 
directs  in  a  way  which  they  can  actept  and 
utili/e.  he  is  starving  the  business. 

Regardless  of  whatever  weaknesses  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  mav  have,  if  they  are  good  enough 
to  be  letained.  he  should  join  his  strength  to 
theirs  so  that  he  and  they  together  form  a 
partnership  of  strength  sufhcient  to  achieve 
the  desired  goal.  It  is  impossible  to  lead  from 
the  rear.  To  tell  men  to  "go  ahead”  can  never 
be  as  effective  as  to  say  “come  on.” 

This  |x)int  is  well  worth  laboring  because 
in  the  time  ahead  retail  management  will 
have  to  be  good  management;  it  will  have  to 
be  wise  management  and  it  will  have  to  be 
inspiring  management,  if  the  store  is  to  main¬ 
tain  its  place  in  the  newer  competition  and 
continue  to  grow  and  develop. 

Once,  long  ago,  during  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
t  oast,  a  merchant  t(K)k  me  out  to  his  country 
club  for  luncheon  and  a  round  of  golf.  .\t 
luncheon  he  told  me  he  had  had  a  session 
with  his  corset  buyer  that  morning  and  had 
let  her  know  she  must  increase  her  volume 
that  year.  She  had  pointed  out  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  vear  had  seen  large  sales  of  rubber  cor¬ 
sets.  Now  the  rubber  corset  was  out  with 
nothing  much  to  take  its  place.  Nevertheless, 
the  merchant  had  told  her  she  must  go  ahead. 
"I  told  her.”  he  related,  ‘‘it  was  her  job  to  take 
business  from  other  stores  in  the  citv.  Wasn’t 
I  right?”  he  inquired. 

‘‘Not  entirely,”  we  told  him.  ‘‘Supptjse,  for 
example,  everv  other  merchant  in  vour  city 
was  telling  his  corset  buyer  the  same  thing. 
What  reason  do  vou  have  to  assume  your 
buver  coidd  beat  all  the  others?  Your  store  is 
not  the  largest.  Your  department  is  not  the 
dominating  department.  Presumablv  one  or 
two  of  vour  competitors  could  afford  to  pav 
tnore  for  a  corset  buver  than  vou  are  paving 
and  mav  have  purchased  more  ability.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  had  told  that  buver 
that  you  intended  to  xeork  u'ith  her  and  you 
and  she  together  were  going  to  be  the  best 
darned  corset  buyer  on  the  Pacific  coa.st,  you 
might  have  some  chance  of  beating  last  year’s 
sales.” 

Some  things  can  be  done  through  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  managerial  edicts  but  most  things 
have  to  be  done  by  solid  work  in  which  the 
executive  gives  and  gives  and  gives  of  his  own 
patience,  experience  and  inspiration. 
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BURROUGHS  MACHINIS 


troughs 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


Ever  since  introducing  the  first  practical  adding  machine.  Burroughs 
has  led  in  anticipating  the  figuring  and  accounting  machine  needs 
of  business.  New  adding,  accounting,  calculating,  statistical  and  cash 
handling  machines  and  features  have  constantly  been  developed 
to  meet  new  requirements  and  to  speed  up  and  simplify  office 
routines.  This  leadership,  made  possible  through  years  of  continuous, 
close  association  with  all  lines  of  business  and  industry,  is  an 
important  reason  why  you  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever  you  go. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANV  •  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 


This  inslallafion  of  modem  Burroughs 
Accounting  Machines  in  the  offices  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  just  one  of  thousonds  to  be  found 
in  all  fypes  of  business  and  industrial 
enterprises  throughout  the  world. 


nOURINO,  ACCOUNTINO  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES  ^ 
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1945  MOR  Reveals  First  General  Drop 
in  Gross  Margin  Since  1938 

By  Kenneth  P.  Mages. 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 

.  .  .  Report  published  this  month  shows  decrease  in  cumulative 
markon,  with  other  elements  of  gross  margin  fairly  constant. 


THK  ojHiatious  lor  l‘M5  lesiiltcil  in  a  diop  in  gross 
inaigin  ol  0.3*’^..  Iroin  in  1914  to 

in  194').  Sales  inoxed  ahead  Iry  ll‘'(,,  xvliile  irans- 
atlions  atlvaneed  l)V  5",,.  Cinnidative  markon  dropped 
0.3',,.  (ompaied  to  1944.  to  a  ligiirc  ot  39.1)'',,.  thus 
atrounting  lor  the  deerease  in  gross  inargiti.  The  otlier 
items  ol  ineK  hattdise  costs  remained  lairh  constant 
coinparerl  to  1944:  maikdowns  at  4..j^’,',.  stock  shortage 
at  I.IK',,.  workiootn  costs  at  attd  casli  discounts 

at  2..S‘’,, 

rite  axciage  gross  sale  lor  tlie  vear  stood  at  S3.41, 
a  ligute  that  is  not  etitireh  cotnparahle  tc)  1944  wheti 
the  data  was  split  between  the  spring  and  fall  seasons. 
Returns  rose  slightlv  from  5.7*^'^,  to  as  did  dollar 

sales  jKi  septate  loot  ot  selling  space,  from  SliO  to  S()2. 
Sales  per  emploxee,  selling  and  non-selling,  continued 
to  rise  to  S12.26S  cc)tnpared  to  SI  1,709  for  1944. 

rratisactions  per  scpiare  fcK)t  of  sellitig  space  xveie 
21  while  transactions  per  salespersoti  were  7,S.')I. 
Neither  of  these  figures  can  Ik:  cotnpared  to  1944  or 
prioi  sears  since  thes  were  introduced  to  this  study 
lor  the  first  time  this  year. 

Newspapei  costs  remained  utichatiged  at  1 .9%  svhile 
salespeople's’  salaries  remained  al>out  the  same  at  5.7%. 

rite  drop  in  the  gross  ititngin  percentage  svas  the 
first  decrease  in  this  figure  since  1938,  although  the 
1945  figure  of  38.1)*^’,',  svas  still  considerably  higher  than 
the  19.38  figure  of  36.0*^',  aud  the  1939  figure  of  36.7%,. 
Cuwiilath’e  uKirkon  also  dropped  from  1944  by  0.3%,. 
thus  accounting  for  the  full  chop  in  gross  margin.  I'he 
(umulativc  markon  of  .39.6%,  svas  still  0.4%,  above  the 
19.39  figure.  In  viesv  of  the  fact  that  there  svas  little 
change  in  the  other  elements  of  grt)ss  margin,  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  in  the  1944  report  still  hold  true, 
namely  that  the  biggest  factor  accounting  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  margin  since  1939  has  been  the  decrease 
in  markdoxvns  svhich  amounted  to  6.7%  in  1939,  4.3% 
in  1944,  and  4.5%  in  1945.  Regarding  stock  shortage, 
xoorkroom  costs,  and  cash  discounts,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  onlv  0.1%,  in  each  case  since  1939. 

Dollar  sales  stood  at  more  than  double  the  1939 
figure.  Using  1939  as  100,  the  1945  index  had  risen  to 
205  svith  the  increases  cpiite  esenlv  distributed  over 
the  intersening  sears.  Transactions  also  showed  a 
steads’  increase  during  the  years  since  1939  although 


lilt  list  svas  much  less  lapitl  thati  that  ol  dollar  sales. 
'f)ansa(  tions  in  1945  ss’ere  33‘'(|  above  those  ot  1939. 

I’he  increase  in  the  ai’crage  gross  sale  since  prior  to 
19.39  has  beeit  loretoltl  by  a  greater  increase  in  dollar 
sales  than  in  tiansactions.  I  he  ax’crage  gross  sale  ol 
.S3.4I  lor  1945  compares  svith  .S2.16  for  the  spring  ot 
1939.  and  .'>2.31  lor  the  lall  ot  1939.  Eseti  though  the 
data  lor  1945  are  not  bioken  down  by  seasons  the  great 
inttease  over  1939  is  reatlils  apparent.  I  he  iticrease 
os  ft  1944,  hosves  er.  is  not  so  apparetit,  at  svhich  titne 
the  figures  stood  at  S3. 28  lor  ihe  spritig  attd  S3.46  lor 
the  lall. 

riie  1945  perceutage  ol  sales  xtiirns,  svhich  svas 
b.O",,,  marked  the  first  intrea.se  in  this  category  since 
1939,  although  the  slight  increase  still  left  the  returns 
figure  lower  than  ans  other  year,  except  1944. 

The  1945  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of  S62  svas  ex- 
actls  double  the  1939  figure  ot  S31.  The  increase  frotn 
1944  to  1945,  of  S2,  did  not  keep  pace  svith  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  iti  sales,  but  this  might  be  explained 
bs  the  fact  that  there  mas  have  been  a  greater  area 
desotetl  to  sellitig  during  1945.  although  no  data  is 
asailable  iti  this  regard. 

In  teaching  a  figure  ol  4.9,  turnover  hit  an  all-time 
high  as  far  as  the  studies  ol  the  C.'ontrollers’  (aingress 
reseal. 

Xesvspaper  costs,  in  remaining  at  I.9^'p  for  the  second 
sear,  again  can  1k'  said  to  be  at  the  lowest  figure  ever 
recorded  in  these  studies. 

The  slight  increase  in  salespeople’s  salaries  from 
5.6^'',  in  1944  to  5.7%,  in  1945  svas  the  first  increase  in 
this  item  since  1938  although  the  figure  svas  the  losvest, 
except  for  1944,  of  any  year  covered  by  these  studies. 

REVIEW  OF  DEPARTMENT.4L  OPERATIONS 

The  remainder  of  these  observations  svill  be  devoted 
to  comments  regarding  certain  phases  of  the  1945  op¬ 
erations  of  15  major  departments  svhich  accounted  for 
approximately  50"',  ot  department  and  specialty  store 
sales.  In  selecting  these  departments,  sub-classifications 
base  not  Ireen  used,  that  is.  a  department  such  as  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Bedding  (#71)  is  included  svhile  its  compo¬ 
nent  jiarts  of  .Mattresses.  .Springs  and  Studio  Beds 
(3t71.M)  and  Other  Furniture  and  Beds  (#710) 
have  been  excluded.  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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Presented  bt*lo\v  are  the  15  largest  departments, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  major  departments,  for 
the  vear  1945,  togetlier  with  comparable  data  lor  1944. 
and  for  1939. 


Sales  %  to  Total  Store- 
Major  Departments 

(General  Aserages) 


Women’s  and  .Misses'  Dresses 

I'.Wt 

>)  1  <1  • 
-•  ‘  ( 

lot  1 

,  1.7%, 

104.-) 

.7.1%, 

.Men’s  Furnishings.  Hats  and  Caps 

4.6 

1.2 

4.3 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

:fo 

4.3 

1.2 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

4.7 

3.7 

1.1 

Blouses.  Skirts,  and  Sportswear 

L'.,". 

3.8 

3.7 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 

3. .a 

3.() 

3.7 

Foilet  .Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

Infants’  VV'ear 

1.7 

3.2 

3.0 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiers 

3..") 

3.2 

2.0 

Draperies,  Curtains  and  Upholstery 

2.7 

2.0 

2.7 

Books  atid  Stationery 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

Men’s  Clothing 

2.8 

2.3 

2.4 

.Mistellaneous  House  W'ares 

2.4 

1.8 

2.1 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  atul  Slips 

2.1 

2.7 

2.1 

Junior  Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  increase 

in  the  signifi 

cance  of  ready-to-wear  departments,  between  1939  and 
1945,  particularly  Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses: 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits:  and  Blouses, 
Skirts  and  Sportswear.  Infants’  Wear  also  showed  a 
significant  increase  in  relative  iin|>ortance.  The  short¬ 
age  of  merchandise  is  reflected  by  the  drttp  in  Furniture 
and  Bedding,  and  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery. 
While  the  decrease  in  importance  of  Men’s  Clothing 
cannot  be  attributed  to  merchandise  shortages,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  department  to  regain  its  former  position  mav 
be  due  to  that  cause. 

Sales  Changes— Major  Departments. 

The  sales  of  14  of  the  f5  major  departments  mo\ed 
ahead  during  1945.  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiers 
being  the  only  one  of  these  departments  to  show  a  sales 
decrease.  Six  of  the  15  departments  did  not  show  a  sales 
increase  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  store  which  was 
11%.  Compared  to  1939,  Infants’  Wear  showed  the 
greatest  increase,  followed  bv  [unior  Miss  Croats,  Suits 
and  Dresses,  and  Blouses,  .Skirts  and  Sjxtrtswear.  .\s 
might  be  expected,  the  lowest  increase  since  1939  was 
in  Men’s  Clothing  and  in  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hosiery. 

Of  all  the  departments  in  the  store.  Major  .Appli¬ 
ances  showed  the  greatest  increase.  127%. 

The  sales  changes  in  the  major  departments  follow. 


(General  .\\erages) 


1045 

1045 

Sales  o;, 

Sales  % 

to  1044 

to  1039 

Miscellaneous  House  Wares 

134%, 

100*-:, 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

123 

171 

Men’s  Clothing 

]00 

1.54 

Junior  Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

110 

200 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 

117 

‘»>o 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 

1  hi 

200 

Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sportswear 

116 

284 

Sales  Cliaiiges  (C.niitiimed) 


1045 

1045 

Sales  % 

Sales 

to  1044 

to  1039 

.Men’s  Furnishings.  Hats  .nid  C.lp^ 

112 

181 

Books  and  Stationers 

112 

261 

Women’s  and  .Misses  Coats  and  Siuts 

100 

22ii 

Toilet  .Xrtides  and  Drug  Sundries 

108 

‘)|‘) 

Inlants’  Wear 

108  ' 

323 

Dra|)eries.  Curtains  and  Upholstery 

lot) 

107 

Silk  and  .Muslin  Underwear  aiul  Slips 

104 

213 

Women  s  and  ChiUlren’s  Hosiers 

07 

158 

Total  Store 

111%, 

205%, 

Transaction  Changes— Major  Departments 

The  (haiiges  in  tiansattions  from  1944  to  1945  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  pattern  as  changes  in  sales,  that  is,  the 
tlepartments  with  the  greatest  increase  in  sales  also 
showed  the  largest  increase  in  transactions.  Depart¬ 
mental  transaction  data  was  not  covered  in  the  1939 
study  and  n<»  comparison  with  that  year  is  j>ossible. 

For  the  entire  store,  the  44%  transaction  increase  in 
Major  .Appliances  was  the  greatest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increases  in  trans¬ 
actions  for  the  15  major  departments. 

((.eneral  .Averages) 


.Miscellaneotis  House  Wares 

1045 

Transactions 
%  to  1044 
1200;, 

[unior  Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

116 

.Men's  Clothing 

113 

Women’s  and  Cihildren's  Shoes 

112 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

no 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 

1(W 

Blouses.  Skirts  and  Sportswear 

108 

Men’s  Furnishings.  Hats  and  (iaps 

lOti 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

105 

Toilet  .\rticles  and  Drug  Sundries 

101 

Btxtks  and  Stationery 

101 

Silk  and  .Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips 

104 

Infants’  Wear 

101 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery 

101 

Draperies,  C.urtains  and  Upholstery 

KM) 

Total  Store 

105% 

Gross  Margin— Major  Departments 

Of  the  15  major  departments.  Women’s  and  CJiil- 
dren’s  Shoes  showed  the  highest  gross  margin,  40.6%. 
while  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery  showed  the  low¬ 
est,  35.2%,.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  1 5,  except 
four,  showed  decreases  in  gross  margin  compared  to 
1944,  and  three  of  these  four  had  increases  onh  of 
0.1%,  or  0.2%.  Compared  to  1939,  however,  all  except 
two  had  increases  in  gross  margin,  the  exceptions  Ite- 
ing  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous  House  W'ares. 

The  highest  gross  margin  in  the  entire  store  was 
achieved  by  Corsets  and  Brassieres,  with  45.3®o.  and 
by  Millinery,  with  45.0%.  In  addition  to  these  two 
departments,  ten  others  had  gross  margins  for  1915 
which  exceeded  the  highest  gross  margin  of  the  15 
major  departments. 
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I  lit  inioss  inaii>ins  ior  the  major  depai imeiits  lor 
the  \iars  1939,  1944,  and  1945  are  presented  l)elo\v. 

((ieneral  A\eraj»es) 


Woimu  N  aiul  Cliiklreii's  s1i<k.s 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

Silk  ami  Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips 

Draperies.  Cliirtains  and  Upholstery 

Books  and  Stationery 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

.Men’s  Furnishings.  Hats  and  Caps 

Infants’  Wear 

Women  s  and  Misses’  Dresses 
Blouses.  Skirts  and  Spoitsweai 
junior  Miss  Coats.  Suits  and  Dresses 
Mistrllaneous  House  Wares 
Toilet  Aititlcs  and  Drtij*  Sundries 
Men’s  Clothing 

Womt  n's  and  Children  s  Hosiery 


lotal  Store 

‘Men’s  F’urnishings  37.Be'_;  Men’s  Hats  and  Caps  39.9‘'^,. 
•‘junior  Miss  C.oats  and  Suits  36.f)‘’J,;  junior  Miss  Dresses 


1939 

1944 

1945 

37.7‘’,, 

41.0",, 

40.6";, 

38.2 

40.5 

40.0 

38.(1 

40.2 

39.6 

37.9 

41.0 

39.3 

37.3 

40.2 

39.2 

37.2 

39.0 

39.1 

« 

39.8 

39.0 

38..5 

40.2 

38.7 

34.2 

38.2 

38.3 

36.9 

38.6 

.38.2 

«  * 

37.8 

37.7 

37.4 

37.7 

37.4 

34.8 

37.2 

36.7 

33.6 

35.3 

35.9 

35.9 

35.0 

35.2 

36.7% 

38.9";, 

38.6% 

Rettirns  in  1945  increased  over  1944  in  every  one  ol 
the  15  major  dejiartments  except  three  where  the  short¬ 
age  of  merchandise  was  reliesed  somewhat  as  in  Fttr- 
nitttre  atul  Bedding,  or  where  the  shortage  tontinned 
as  in  Men’s  (Clothing  and  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hosiery. 

Returns— Major  Departments 
rite  ranking  of  the  15  major  departments  as  to  re¬ 
turns  jrarallels  a  ranking  (not  shown)  on  the  basis  of 
average  gross  sale.  In  other  words,  excejrt  for  Men’s 
(ilothing.  departments  svith  higher  aserage  gross  sales 
showfd  higher  returns. 

The  fm  department  showed  the  highest  jjercentage 
ol  returns  for  the  entire  store.  13.4%. 


(General  .Averages) 


19.39 

1944 

1945 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

13.3% 

12.1%, 

11.6%, 

Women’s  and  .Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

14.5 

9.2 

10.5 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 

15.4 

9.6 

10.0 

Blouses.  Skirts  and  Sportsyvear 

17.1 

9.3 

10.0 

Junior  Afiss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

*  * 

8.2 

8.9 

Draperies.  Curtains  and  I'pliolstery 

12.4 

7.2 

7.6 

Silk  and  Muslin  Uiideryvear  and  Slips 

9.5 

6.4 

7.1 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 

13.1 

5.8 

6.6 

Infants’  Wear 

9.2 

5.8 

6.4 

Men's  Furnishings.  Hats  and  Ca|>s 

* 

4.5 

5.2 

Men’s  Clothing 

6.8 

.5.1 

4.9 

Miscellaneous  Hf)use  Wares 

7.2 

4.4 

4.6 

Rooks  and  Statiftnery 

2.9 

1.8 

2.1 

Toilet  Cioods  and  Drug  Sundries 

2.2 

1.3 

1.4 

AVomen’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery 

2.0 

1 .5 

1.3 

Total  Store 

9.2%, 

•  o 

6.0% 

‘Men’s  Furnishings  5.4‘’|,:  Men’s  Hats  and  Caps  3.6%. 
“Junior  Miss  Coats  and  Suits  13.4%;  Junior  Miss  Dresses 
14.9%. 


Sales  and  Transactions  per  Square  Foot 
The  table  below  shows  the  15  major  departments 
ranked  according  to  the  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space  for  1945.  For  the  first  time  it  is  possible 
to  show  for  comparison  the  transactions  per  square 
h)ot  of  selling  space. 


With  regard  to  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  all  of  the 
15  departments,  except  three,  equalled  the  total  store 
aserage.  while  relative  to  transactions  per  square  foot 
oidv  five  exceeded  the  total  store  average.  This  is 
mainly  explained  bv  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  selecting 
the  "major”  tlepartments  yvas  the  dollar  sales  volume 
jumluced.  , 

For  the  entire  store.  Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches  pro¬ 
duced  the  highest  dollar  sales  per  square  foot,  $253, 
yvhile  Canth  produced  the  highest  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  jK-r  stjuare  foot.  244. 


((ieneral  .Averages) 


Transactions 

Sales 

per 

per 

.Sq.  Ft.— 

Sq.  Ft.— 

1945 

1945 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery 

121 

S191 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 

98 

153 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underyvear  and  Slips 

26 

101 

Women’s  and  .Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

3 

lOO 

Men’s  Furnishings.  Hats  and  Caps 

32 

99 

B(M>ks  and  Stationery 

no 

95 

junior  Miss  Coats.  .Suits  and  Dresses 

6 

87 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 

15 

84 

Blouses.  Skirts  and  Sportsyvear 

11 

83 

Women’s  and  .Misses’  Dresses 

5 

78 

Infants’  Wear 

19 

73 

Men’s  Clothing 

2 

62 

Draperies.  Curtains  and  Upholstery 

5 

43 

Miscellaiiecuis  House  Wares 

16 

30 

Furniture  and  Bedding  .  . 

1 

23 

Total  Store 

21 

S62 

.Average  Inventory  and 

Turnover 

.A  (onijrarison  of  the  ttirnover  of  the  15  major  de- 
l>artments  for  1944  and  1945,  together  with  a  com- 
jiarison  of  axerage  iinentories  for  1944  and  1945 
follows. 

For  the  entire  store,  the  greatest  increase  in  inven¬ 
tory  during  1945  compared  to  1944,  took  place  in  Toys, 
yvith  a  39%,  increase,  followed  by  Basement— Girls’  and 
Infants’  \\’ear.  yvith  a  32%,  increase.  Domestics  showed 
the  largest  decrease  in  iinentories,  yvith  only  58%,  of 
the  1944  ayerage. 

(General  .Averages) 

.Average 

Inventory 

1945  %  to  Turnover 


1944 

1944 

1945 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery . 

62% 

8.1 

13.4 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips 

67 

7.6 

10.2 

Women’s  and  .Mis.ses’ Dresses 

108 

9.2 

9.8 

junior  .Miss  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

118 

7.5 

7.9 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

108 

6.7 

6.7 

Blouses.  Skirts  and  Sportswear 

119 

5.1 

5.1 

.Men’s  F'urnishings.  Hats  and  Caps 

93 

4.0 

4.8 

Women’s  and  Children’s  .Shoes 

90 

3.8 

4.7 

Infants’  Wear 

124 

5.8 

4.7 

.Men’s  Clothing 

68 

2.6 

4.5 

BcK>ks  and  Stationery 

125 

5.0 

4.4 

Draperies.  Curtains  and  Upholstery 

101 

4.1 

4.4 

Furniture  and  Bedding  .  . 

108 

3.3 

3.7 

Miscellaneous  House  Wares 

109 

.3.1 

3.6 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 

123 

3.9 

3.2 

Total  Store 

103% 

4.7 

4.9 
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The  Shortage  Control  Department 

By  Morris  Moss, 

Store  Manager,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  I).  C. 


H.iiuilod  as  a  |)ioli(-l)iiil(liiit> 
operalioM.  ilu*  shoitai>c‘ 
svsicni  lH‘<<>nu*s  |>osi(iM‘.  iiistrad 
ol  nei;alivf.  in  iis  ohjct  i ivc-s. 
This  lu'lps  to  sfll  i(  In  sum*  pn- 
snniu“l,  wlinsf  liill  ( <M>|>('raiion  is 
essrnci.il  Ini  siuiess  nl  the  plan. 

The  ohjective  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  net  profits 
by  the  elimination  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  stock  shrinkage.  Our  theme 
song  in  all  contacts  is  “Increased 
Profits’’— not  the  control  of  short¬ 
ages  or  the  correction  of  errors.  VVe 
know  that  in  one  form  or  another 
our  theme  has  appeal  for  everyone 
—from  the  buyer  who  wants  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  his  bonus  down  to 
the  stock  boy  who  wants  an  extra 
dollar  in  his  pay  envelope. 

To  accomplish  our  objective,  we 
believe  that: 

(1)  Top  management  polics 
must  be  to  back  up  the  shortage  con¬ 
trol  department— and  we  luean  get 
in  and  pitch  when  and  if  necessary. 

(2)  The  entire  store  personnel 
must  be  made  conscious  that  short¬ 
age  control  is  of  utmost  importance 
—right  up  on  a  level  with  buving. 
selling  and  service. 

(3)  Shortages  will  not  l)e  reduced 
automatically.  There  isn’t  any  spec¬ 
tacular  cure  or  magic  formula. 

(4)  Shortages  are  reduced  only 
through  the  active  and  continuous 
cooperation  of  all  associates— buv¬ 
ing.  selling,  service  and  manage¬ 
ment;  the  means  to  the  end  are 
through  improvements  in  the  doth 
performance  of  operations. 

Our  immediate  staff  consists  of  a 
manager,  an  assistant  to  the  mana¬ 
ger,  an  executive  secretary,  a  head 
checker  and  five  investigators. 

The  assistant  makes  studies  or 
surveys  of  departments  with  records 
of  excessive  shrinkage.  She  will 
work  right  in  a  selected  department 
for  a  week  or  a  month  if  necessary 


.An  address  delivered  at  the  May  29 
meeting  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  in  Cleveland. 


—and  physically  chetk  the  atttial 
handling  of  every  rotitine  or  opera¬ 
tion  that  may  allect  stocks.  Her  re¬ 
ports  are  lacts— not  opinions.  She 
follows  the  flow  ol  merchandise 
horn  leteiving  platform  tt»  custom¬ 
ers.  Irom  the  writing  «•!  the  order 
to  the  return  to  vendor  or  return 
from  cusu liner.  The  acciimidated 
lacts  are  then  chetked  against  pre¬ 
scribed  protfdttres  lor  \ariances  and 
appropriate  instructions  are  given 
to  the  department  head  bv  theshort- 
age  control  manager  to  cotrert  the 
condition. 

rite  secietarv  is  a  trained  investi¬ 
gator  and  she  handles  routine  cases 
on  her  own  initiative.  In  addition 
to  her  secretarial  duties,  she  keeps 
a  log  on  investigators’  movements 
or  location,  and  refers  to  them  cases 
recpiiring  lloor  investigation. 

The  head  diecker  is  responsible 
lor  the  training.  ])lacing  and  super¬ 
vision  of  12  garment  checkers  and 
their  reliefs. 

The  Investigator’s  Job 

Investigators  assigned  to  shortage 
(ontrol  are  potential  junior  execu¬ 
tives.  Betause  many  of  their  con¬ 
tacts  are  with  buyers  and  manage¬ 
ment.  they  must  be  above  average 
intelligence  and  preferably  experi¬ 
enced  in  sttire  systems  and  opera¬ 
tions.  1  he  latter  (pialilication  is  not 
currently  available  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  our  investigators  are  started 
without  authority  to  issue  instruc¬ 
tions  or  express  criticism. 

Investigators  are  assigned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  specified  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  compilation  of  case 
material  on  transactions  that  affect 
stocks  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  riiev  are  fact  finders— not 
adjusters,  tracers,  c(K>rdinators  or  er¬ 
ror  correctors,  except  as  incidental 
to  the  collection  of  facts.  Their  job 
is  to  get  the  answers  to  yvhat,  yvhy, 
yyhen,  where,  yvho  and  hoyy- not 
opinions— but  facts!!  I'heir  search 
for  these  ansyyers  mav  lead  from  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  to  general  manager. 
They  are  cautioned  to  avoid  criti¬ 
cising  and  thereby  building  up  re¬ 
sistance;  to  be  pleasant  but  insistent 
on  actual  facts. 


On  the  basis  ol  the  investigator’s 
findings,  the  shortage  control  man¬ 
ager  issues  yyhatever  instructions  are 
netessarv  to  correct  the  situation 
and  [irevent  recurrence.  His  action 
mav  be  prelated  by  further  personal 
investigation,  bv  consultation  with 
department  or  division  head,  or 
mav  be  a  positive  recpiest  to  reyise 
a  system,  to  stop  a  loophole,  or  to 
fix  a  responsibility  on  a  specific  in¬ 
dividual  job  within  a  department. 

How  Shortage  C;hecks  Begin 

C.ases  for  investigation  originate 
Irom: 

(^a)  relephone  reports  from  sell¬ 
ing  and  service  department. 

fb)  Store  protection  reports. 

(c)  Shopping  service  and  honesty 
reports. 

(d)  Shortage  control  error  re¬ 
ports.  forms  for  which  are  in  all  de¬ 
partments— both  selling  and  non- 
-selling— and  (over  the  following 
situations: 

I.  .Merdiandise  lost,  stolen  or  dam¬ 
aged. 

*2.  Wrong  department  iiundHi  on 
saleschtxk. 

o.  Returns  signed  oil  to  wrong  de¬ 
partment  in  error. 

-4.  Merchandise  marked  incorrect¬ 
ly  and  sold  at  a  wrong  price. 

Ti.  Selling  department’s  error  in 
price  change  listing. 

»i.  Error  in  transit  listing. 

(e)  Cases  for  iiuestigation  also 
originate  from  periodic  checks  of 
all  system  procedures  that  may  af¬ 
fect  stocks.  This  is  a  physical  check 
of  the  actual  routine  used  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  system  bulletin  instructions, 
regulations  or  rules. 

For  example:  The  prescribed  sys¬ 
tem  for  merchandise  loaned  bv  a 
selling  department  to  display,  in¬ 
terior  decorating,  comparison  shop¬ 
ping,  advertising  etc.,  calls  for  list¬ 
ing  in  ‘Out-of-department  merchan¬ 
dise  control  book’.  Definite  time 
limits  are  set  for  the  return  of  these 
‘loans’.  Investigators  make  spot 
checks  to  determine  that  the  system 
is  being  followed.  These  are  phy si- 
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Foley’s  New  Building  Makes  Good  Publicity 


(al  IouikI  ill  a 

iKirnmiiig  departiuciit— is  it  listed 
ill  toiiirol?  Is  it  l)e\ond  lime  limit? 
litt. 

(1)  I'lnsital  tlieiks  ul  llie  liiiit- 
lioiiiiig  «>1  controls  whose  lailme 
uould  resiill  in  shortage. 

For  example:  1  he  selling  depari- 
iiicnt  makes  a  daily  morning  and 
t.\ening  count  ot  watches.  From 
lime  to  lime  an  iiuesligalor  re- 
loimis.  \Ve  want  to  he  sine  that 
die  control,  which  was  set  np  to  in¬ 
sure  that  all  watches  are  locked  up 
during  store  closing  honrs.  is  rixilh 
luiiclioning. 

(g)  rite  deliberate  creation  ol  a 
shortage  or  irregnlaritc  to  test  the 
.ilertness  ol  the  person  responsible 
lor  detection. 

For  example:  bm|)lo\ees’  take 
purchases  are  supposed  to  lie 
wiiipped  and  sealed  when  lionghl 
in  the  selling  depaitmeiil.  (.nards 
.11  exits  are  to  check  to  see  that  pre- 
sciihed  ptcKedine  is  being  lollowed. 
W'e  deliberately  c  reate  an  irregnlari- 
l\  to  test  the  guard's  aleitness.  W'e 
liold  out  items  on  markers,  inspec¬ 
tors  and  wrappers  to  keep  them 
checking  and  so  on. 

(h)  .-Vnalysis  ol  salespeoples’  in- 
cliiidual  cash  to  charge  sales  latio 
in  comparison  with  their  depart- 
uient’s  ratio.  W'here,  lor  example. 
\v.e  hntl  an  individual’s  cash  sales 
are  10  per  cent  with  bO  per  cent 
charge  and  the  department’s  ratio 
is.  lor  example,  55  per  cent  cash,  we 
recpiest  an  honestc  shopping  test  on 
that  individual. 

(i)  lest  audits  lor  arithmetic  er¬ 
rors  on: 

1 1 )  .Saleschecks 

tinned  on  puge  11) 


IN  Fiouston,  lexas,  where  con¬ 
struction  ot  the  new  .'Sy.OOO.OOO 
F<>te\  liros.  goes  along  al  a  last  pace, 
a  lot  ol  so-called  ".'sidewalk  Eugi- 
neers  ’  are  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  the  enormous  excavation  opera¬ 
tions  now  under  way. 

C.apitali/ing  on  the  natural  inter¬ 
est  people  lake  in  any  building  or 
digging  that  goes  on,  Foley  Bros, 
has  promoted  the  idea  with  a 
".Sidewalk  Engineers  (ilub."  Key¬ 
holes  are  cut  high  and  low  into  the 
walls  ol  the  construction  barricade 
lor  the  convenience  ot  "big  keyhol- 
ers”  and  "little  ke\ holers".  There’s 
a  "Spectator  Spot’’,  loo.  bleachers 
set  np  at  a  \antage  [loini  which 
allows  a  good  \iew  ol  the  entire  op 
elation. 

.\  radio  broadcast,  called  F'oley 
Bros.  Progress  keport,  goes  over  the 
air  once  a  week  on  the  .Mutual  Sta 
lion,  emanating  Ironi  the  ".Spectator 
Spot"  on  the  side  ot  the  new  Imild- 
ing.  which  is  seven  lilocks  south  ol 
the  [Meseiit  Folev  Bros,  store.  "Side¬ 
walk  Engineers”  gather  al  one 
o'clock  each  W'ednesdav  to  take  part 
in  cpiestioiis  and  ;insweis  about  the 
new  Foley  Bros. 

Participants  are  classitied  bv  the 
announcer  into  live  tvpes  ot  engi¬ 
neers:  the  "Ooooh’’  type,  the  "I 
gotta  plan’’  type,  the  “E-xplainer”, 
the  "I'hinkei”,  and  the  “Know  it 
all’’.  Each  “Engineer'’  receives  a 
token  gitt  tioin  Foley  Bros.,  and 
there’s  a  prize  each  week  tor  the 
winner  ol  the  jack-pot  cjuestion.  as 
well  as  memliership  cards  in  the 
“Sidewalk  Engineers  Cilub"  lor  ev¬ 
eryone  present. 

By  means  ot  these  same  cards. 


issued  in  the  store’s  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  all  ot  Foley  Bros.,  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  were  made  charter  members 
in  the  Cdub  tollowing  the  ground 
breaking  tor  the  new  store  on 
.March  i. 

Striking  in  design,  the  building 
will  Ite  windowless  except  tor  mas¬ 
sive  plate  glass  show  windows  and 
glass  areas  revealing  the  store  inter¬ 
ior  to  pedestrians  on  all  tour  streets. 
Four  solid  blocks  ot  display  win¬ 
dows,  punctuated  by  entrances  on 
all  tour  streets,  will  be  sheltered  by 
a  wide  marquee. 

The  most  modern  tyjK-  ot  heating 
and  air  conditioning  will  be  em- 
ploved.  the  plants  lor  their  opera¬ 
tion  Iteing  housed  in  the  live  story 
garage  and  serv  ice  building  innnedi- 
alelv  adjacent  on  the  halt  block  west 
ot  the  store.  This  garage  and  service 
building  will  accoimmxlate  hun¬ 
dreds  ot  automobiles  and  will  also 
house  loading  and  unloading  tacili- 
ties. 

.Merchandise  lor  sale  and  delivery 
will  be  carried  underground  on  con¬ 
veyor  Ix'lts  through  the  luiniel  con¬ 
necting  the  garage  with  the  main 
store  building.  This  will  enable 
customers  to  pick  up  packages  at  the 
garage  building  when  thev  call  tor 
their  cars. 

The  .S9.()00,000  construction  and 
lilting  cost  covers  mechanical  in¬ 
stallation  and  etpiipment  tor  both 
buildings  and  store  lixiures.  Foley 
publicity  makes  the  jxiint  that  ap¬ 
proximately  15  jx-r  cent,  or  .S4,000,- 
000  ot  this  will  go  into  pav  envelopes 
tor  Houston  labor  in  addition  to 
more  millions  tor  building  materials 
and  service. 


.^t  left,  an  artist’s  impression  of  the  $9,000,000  Foley  Bros,  store  now  under  construction.  Windowless  except  at  street 
level,  the  building  will  incorporate  the  most  modern  engineering  developments.  .At  right,  the  weekly  broadcast  from 
the  construction  site.  The  Inoadcast  is  a  question  and  answer  contest,  with  gifts  attd  a  prize. 
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The  Market  Outlook  for  Store  Supplies 

By  T.  C.  Hazard, 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  American  Box  Board  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


AS  more  consunuT  giK)ds  be¬ 
come  available,  box  plants, 
both  folding  and  set  up,  will 
be  taxed  to  capacity  to  supply  the 
necessary  packaging,  particularly  it 
their  policy  will  be  to  take  care  of 
regidar  accounts  they  have  serviced 
for  years. 

riie  demands  of  retail  stores,  par- 
ticidarly  department  and  reatly-to- 
wear,  will  continue  to  increase  as 
they  receixe  more  merchandise,  and 
it  is  going  to  be*  rather  difhddt  to 
sell  you  on  the  idea  of  using  fewer 
units  tor  packaging  when  your  de¬ 
mand  is  increasing. 

At  present,  especially  stock  Itoxes 
(dress,  suit,  coat  and  millinery 
Itoxes)  are  being  eliminated,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  diminished  supply  of  box 
Ixtard  received  bv  the  box  manu¬ 
facturer.  Board  can.  in  most  cases, 
lx*  converted  into  more  piofitable 
boxes.  The  Ixtard  situation  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  especiallv  with  the  “independ¬ 
ent”.  because  the  combined  plants 
are  conxerting  more  of  their  box- 
board.  but  1  Ix'liexe  this  xvill  f)e  re¬ 
lieved  somewhat  bv  the  end  of  the 
year.  Although  nexv  machines  xvill 
not  be  in  operation  for  another 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  production  of  paper  board  is 
going  to  increase,  even  in  viexv  of 
the  difficulties  of  pulp  and  xvaste 
paper.  Right  noxv  tremendous  ord¬ 
ers  are  being  placed  for  folding 
cartons.  Dollar  volume  of  business 
booked  by  reporting  members  of  the 
Folding  Paper  Box  Association 
shoxvs  an  increase  since  the  first  of 
the  vear  amounting  to  approximate- 
Ix  50  per  cent,  far  bevond  anv  past 
volume. 

The  folding  paper  box  industry 
ships  about  94  per  cent  of  its  ton¬ 
nage  to  14  major  industries.  In  the 
base  period,  March  1941-July,  1942, 
retail  boxes  consumed  10.1  per  cent. 

The  need  for  packaging  of  all 
kinds,  shipping  containers,  folding 
and  set-up  boxes,  multi-wall  sacks, 
and  grocery  bags,  continues  to  in- 

An  address  delixered  at  the  May  29 
meeting  of  the  Store  Management 
r.roiip  in  Cleveland. 


crease  as  industry  steps  up  the  out¬ 
put  of  peacetime  civilian  gotxls.  It 
is  likely  that  the  paper  supply-de¬ 
mand  ratio  xvill  remain  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  lor  some  time  to  come. 

Five  laciors  inlluence  the  present 
supplies  ol  tolding  and  set-up  box 
board: 

(1)  Curtailment  of  kraft  liners, 
lor  shipping  containers,  from  the 
Sttuth,  due  to  lack  of  pulpwocxl.  has 
plated  added  burdens  on  Northern 
folding  and  set-up  board  mills  to 
prcxluce  this  much  needed  tonnage. 
The  situation  is  gradually  straight¬ 
ening  itself  out. 

(2)  Pent  itp  detnand  for  all 
grades  of  paper  board  has  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  folding 
atid  set-up  board  users  to  purchase 
board  from  other  than  regular 
source  of  supply,  thereby  lituitittg 
thetn  to  a  tiormal  tonnage. 

(3)  The  pulp  shortage  duritig 
1st  atid  2nd  tjitarter  of  194()  due  to 
foreign  tuills’  refitsal  to  ship  to  this 
coutitry  because  of  OP.A  prices. 
I'his  xvas  recetitlv  cleared  up  bv 
()P.\  action. 

(4)  Purchase  of  such  mills  as 
.\Iac-.Sim-Bar-Filer  City.  etc.  atid  re¬ 
organization  of  otliers  such  as 
Strange  Paper  Co.  jttactically  elimi¬ 
nates  their  sales  ol  open  market 
Itoard. 

(5)  Release  ol  nexv  converting 
plant  equipment  at  an  earlier  date 
than  mill  eejuipment  has  increased 
the  pressure  on  the  mills. 

Short  Items— The  Causes 

In  some  cases  shortages  ol  specific 
grades  of  board  are  reported  to  be 
the  result  of  mills  shifting  produc¬ 
tion  to  other  more  profitable  items 
and  priority  needs  for  products  es¬ 
sential  in  reconversion  have  in  some 
instances,  taken  substantial  capaci¬ 
ty  away  from  regular  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Civilian  Production  .Ad¬ 
ministration  insists  that  fixe  per 
cent  of  the  over-all  production  of 
papx'r  board  be  channeled  into  lin¬ 
ers  for  gypsum  board.  The  paper 
Ixtard  industry,  like  exery  other 
American  institution,  is  anxious  to 


do  xvhat  it  can  toxvards  alleviaiiiig 
the  housing  shortage.  Hoxvexer,  it 
leels  that  fixe  per  cent  of  a  critical 
material  like  paper  board,  at  the 
present  time,  is  an  exceptional  re¬ 
el  nest. 

•Set-up  gill  boxes  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade  are  a  clilfic  uli  |)rol)- 
lem.  .\s  xou  knoxv,  xvilh  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  structure  none  ol  the  mills 
want  to  make  chip  board  lor  set-up 
boxes.  Less  and  less  of  this  board 
xvill  be  made  until  a  price  adjust¬ 
ment  is  pul  into  effect. 

Incidentally,  although  the  inside 
xvhite  lining  for  gift  Ixrxes  was  pro¬ 
hibited  during  the  xvar,  a  number 
of  companies  are  noxv  beginning  to 
get  some  book  paper.  So  some  stores 
xvill  haxe  the  Irenefil  of  inside  xvhite 
lining,  lor  smaller  size  boxes,  at 
least. 

It  xvill  be  most  difficult  for  stores 
to  get  the  larger  gift  Iroxes,  as  box- 
makers  simply  xvill  not  make  them. 
They  consume  too  much  boxboard. 
In  addition,  many  of  them  are  hand 
made  and  all  box  plants  are  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  xvant  of  help. 

If  the  set-up  l)ox  manufacturer 
xvere  to  actually  include  all  his  lalmr 
and  material  costs  in  the  present 
gift  box  price,  he  xvould  have  to  ask 
his  (iistomer  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  pre-xvar  prices.  Hoxv 
manx  are  doing  this,  I  do  not  knoxx', 
becaitse  xve  are  still  operating  under 
order  187.  .Another  factor  is  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  rates  xvhich. 
naturally,  is  more  serious  on  set-up 
boxes  than  folding. 

The  set-up  box  plant  is  expeii- 
encing  difficulty  in  obtaining  glue- 
reason.  the  small  number  of  cattle 
being  slaughtered  by  the  large  pack 
ers.  Substitute  glue  causes  paper  to 
xvrinkle,  and  draxv.  Cotton  txvine  is 
scarce,  substitute  costs  nearly 
double. 

V\4iat  can  you  do  about  the  prev 
eni  shortage  of  Iroxes?  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions. 

1.  Encourage  and  support  xvaste 
paper  collections.  This  material  is 
vital  to  the  manufacture  of  both 
folding  and  set  up  box  boards. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Operating  a  Frozen  Foods  Department 

By  G.  Hotlges  Bryanl,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Frozen  Food  Institute 


Any  store  j)laniung  a  tio/en 
lood  distribution  must  first 
(Oiisider  its  location,  liy  loca¬ 
tion,  1  liave  relereiice  to  tlie  location 
of  the  store  in  its  relationship  to 
take  home  trade,  as  well  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  department  itself,  within 
the  store.  Frozen  foods  do  not  sell 
themselves,  although  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  food  shortage  a  frozen  lood  lot  a- 
tion  will  draw  people  to  it.  When 
food  distribution  becomes  normal 
again,  unless  the  location  of  the 
store,  and  the  ilepartment  within 
the  store,  are  in  accord  with  set  mer¬ 
chandising  psychology,  the  frozen 
IockI  department,  because  of  its  bad 
location,  can  become  a  burden. 

I  he  layout  of  a  frozen  food  de¬ 
partment  is  most  important.  It 
must  be  properly  ventilated  Itecause 
frozen  lood  display  cabinets  contain 
refrigerants.  Some  of  these  refrig-  Seu'  trailer  triuk  hrirtgs  frozen  foods  to  destiruUion  in  perfect  condition. 


i;. 

Self-service  unit  for  frozen  foods  in  this  model  section  of  a  Chicago  store. 


erants  are  explosives,  others  ema¬ 
nate  poisonous  gases. 

To  counteract  the  explosive  ele¬ 
ment,  the  layout  must  be  with  prop¬ 
er  electrical  or  other  motivating 
power  operating  the  display  cabi¬ 
nets  taken  into  full  consideration. 

The  departrnent  layotit  must  be 
psychologically  arranged  as  frozen 
IockIs  are  sold  like  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  through  proper  eye  appeal  and 
eye  appeal  is  enhanced  by  proper 
display. 

Inasmuch  as  the  secret  of  success 
in  frozen  food  distribution  lies  in 
proper  temperature  control,  anv  dis¬ 
tributor  of  frozen  foods  mtist  con¬ 
sider  the  technical  details  of  the  dis- 

.^n  address  before  the  June  11  meeting 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


play  cabinets  used.  Unfortuuatcly. 
there  are  unsatisfactory  frozen  food 
cabinets  on  the  market,  and  I  main¬ 
tain  the  greater  number  of  available 
cabinets  are  not  created  from  any 
engineering  foresight.  Fhey  have 
been  made  from  blueprints  designed 
to  meet  the  recent  war  shortages. 
Many  of  the  newer  cabinets  that  are 
of  postwar  design  have  iK-en  held  up 
in  production,  due  to  strikes  and 
jn  iorities.  'Fhis  means  that  any  store 
entering  into  a  frozen  food  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  proper  advice 
from  unprejudiced  sources  as  to 
what  constittites  a  properly  engi¬ 
neered  cabinet  that  will  permit  tem¬ 
perature  control.  Fhe  Frozen  F'ood 
Institute,  which  is  an  academic  re¬ 
search  body,  will  be  very  glad  to  re¬ 
lease  such  information  to  properly 


accredited  applicants. 

•Another  feature  concerning  the 
cabinet  sitle  of  frozen  ftKxl  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  numlxr  of  cabinets  need¬ 
ed.  'Fhis  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
stpiare  footage,  as  well  as  the  lay¬ 
out,  of  the  area  allotted  to  the  frozen 
foot!  dejtartment.  Each  cabinet  has 
a  certain  volume  of  content  and 
therefore,  has  a  set  earning  capaci¬ 
ty.  and  it  is  essential  that  enough 
cabinets  are  tised  to  display  etiough 
items  of  the  frozen  fcKni  line  to  war¬ 
rant  a  volume  revenue.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent,  government  regulations  permit 
a  27  per  cent  markup  and  the  27 
per  cent  markup  means  in  retiring 
the  overhead  of  the  department,  un¬ 
less  voltune  business  is  done,  there 
is  no  great  hope  of  large  returns. 
Fhis  does  not  mean  that  a  frozen 
food  department  will  not  be  profit¬ 
able.  It  means  proper  number  of 
cabinets,  proper  style  of  cabinets, 
proper  store  layout  in  the  proper 
location,  are  the  first  steps  of  success. 

With  the  three  steps  mentioned, 
location,  layout,  and  cabinets,  well 
in  hand,  we  come  to  the  source  of 
supply. 

I’he  1916  crop  indications  are 
that  although  we  will  have  a  good 
season,  with  agriculture,  the  volume 
of  frozen  foods  will  be  no  greater,  in 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  Control  of  Transportation  Costs 

By  Barney  Meltzer, 

Allied  Department  Stores,  Sew  York  City 


During  the  past  lew  months, 
there  has  been  an  intreasiiif; 
awareness  on  the  part  of  top 
management  of  retail  stores,  imlud- 
ing  merchandise  executives,  ol  tlie 
steadily  increasing  transportation 
(<»st  which  most  ol  us  are  experi- 
euciug.  This  atvareuess  is  being 
itrouglit  alM)iit  by  tlie  shrinking  ol 
gross  margins  in  numerous  store  de¬ 
partments.  partly  due  to  OPA  pre- 
ticketetl  merchandise,  and  partlv 
to  the  imreasing  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  premium  transportation 
services  on  a  scale  heretofore  un¬ 
heard  of.  rhe  generally  poor  trans¬ 
portation  service  which  we  have 
been  getting  has  resulted  in  more 
and  more  tonnage  being  moved 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  cost. 

The  tendency  has  been  rush,  rush 
and  more  rush,  higher  and  higher 
tiansportation  cost  on  a  constantlv 
increasing  scale.  In  manv  stores, 
routing  systems  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  abandoned,  or  have  been  so  emas- 
iiilated  bv  the  buvers  and  vendors, 
that  they  are  practicallv  non-exist¬ 
ent.  It  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  lop  management  realizes,  or 
should  realize,  that  something  must 
be  done,  ccr  we  will  find  ourselves 
doing  a  lot  of  business  and  making 
no  monev.  I  bis  would  be  the  most 
tragic  thing  that  can  hap|)en  to  any 
business  on  a  rising  market. 

.4n  Expense,  Not  a  Cost 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  the 
situation,  which  we  know  is  going 
lo  be  inlinitelv  worse  when  recent 
and  potential  rate  increases  begin 
making  themselves  felt? 

The  answer  lies  largelv  in  our  at¬ 
titude  toward  transportation  cost. 
The  general  policy  of  retail  stores 
has  been  to  treat  it  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  merchandise,  and  most  stores 
have  submerged  this  cost  in  their 
“C.ost  of  Purchases”  figure.  While 
there  has  alvvavs  been  a  more  or  less 
negative  awareness  of  transporta¬ 
tion  cost,  its  absorption  into  the  cost 
of  purchases  has  resulted  in  its  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  a  necessarv  ev  il  whic  h 
nobody  could  do  much  alx>ut.  It 

\ii  aclclrcks  before  the  June  (>  meeting 
of  the  rraffic  Ciroiip  in  l.oiiisville. 


was  a  figure  which  caused  a  slight 
Irown  and  possibly  a  grunt.  It  was 
cpiickly  passed  over  and  promptiv 
lorgotten. 

Hut  is  it  reallv  a  cost  ol  pure  bases? 
Let  us  examine  it  a  little  closer. 
Cost  of  purc  hases  as  such  appears  lo 
me  to  be  the  price  paid  for  a  given 
article,  no  more,  no  less.  It  can  be 
delerminccl  accuratelv  in  advance. 
()P.\  permitting,  and  is  a  laiiiv  ac- 
c  tn  ate  gauge  ol  whether  or  not  the 
goods  can  bring  a  high  enough  re 
tail  price  to  earn  a  prolii  for  the 
store.  Iransportation  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  have  this  character¬ 
istic.  It  is  not  a  fixed  amount  to  be 
added  to  the  ac  tual  invoice  cost,  an 
amount  that  can  be  determined  ac- 
c  uratelv  in  advance.  It  mav  be  high 
or  low.  depending  on  the  ivjm-  ol 
transportation  used,  and  is  seldom 
considered  in  determining  mark-up. 
In  lact.  under  ()P.\  regulations,  vou 
are  seldom  permitted  to  consider 
transportation  cost  in  determining 
retail  selling  price.  In  itself,  it  has 
no  re-sale  value.  rherelore,  it 
would  seem  that  its  nature  is  more 
of  a  direc  t  expense,  and  is  no  more 
an  actual  cost  of  merchandise  than 
vour  receiving  and  marking  ex¬ 
pense,  buyers’  salaries,  advertising 
cost,  or  porters’  salaries.  rriilv 
speaking,  it  is  a  direct  expense,  and 
a  controllable  expense  at  that,  and 
it  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  Expense  Point  of  View 

11  we  were  to  accept  this  theorv 
and  transler  our  transportation  cost 
from  our  purchase  sheets  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  sheet,  we  would  get  an  en- 
tirelv  different  petspective  ol  its 
relative  itnportance.  ^\'e  would  lind 
that  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  it  is  the 
lilth  largest  expense  ilent.  Il  would 
be  exceeded  only  bv  selling  salaries, 
advertising  expense,  lettancv.  and 
buvers’  salaries.  To  give  vou  an  idea 
of  its  relation  to  other  expense 
items,  it  would  be  about  ‘20  per  cent 
of  selling  salaries,  or  10  per  cent  of 
advertising  expense,  two  items 
which  receive  a  lot  of  attention  from 
the  control  office. 

[ust  what  can  be  done  about  con¬ 
trolling  transportation  cost?  To 
what  extent  is  it  controllable?  How 


to  go  about  controllhtg  it  withoiii 
intei  lering  with  the  store's  iioinial 
business? 

Prior  lo  the  war.  there  were,  gen- 
erallv  speaking,  otdy  two  levels  ol 
transportation  rales;  Parcel  Pom  i 
and  Exjness  on  roughly  the  saiiu 
level,  and  height  on  anotlui. 
Freight  as  we  knew  il  belore  tlu 
wai .  meant  t  ;uhoacls,  truc  ks  and 
freight  lot  warders,  whose  i  ates  were 
more  of  less  on  a  par.  Foclav.  how¬ 
ever.  we  line!  that  railroads,  Ireiglit 
lorwarclers  and  trucks  have  come  to 
the  parting  ol  the  ways  as  lar  as  rales 
are  concerned,  and  now  iheie  exists  I 

a  verv  consiclenible  diffeietice  in  I 

comparative  charges.  We  have,  ( 

therefore,  lout  levels  of  lates  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  where  otdy  two  existed 
belore.  W'ith  these  lour  levels  to 
choose  from,  the  opportunilv  lor 
cost  cotitrol  is  obv  ions. 

What  Makes  a  Control? 

We  know  that  transjrortatioti  cost 
is  amenable  to  control.  I'o  what 
extent?  Express  and  Parcel  Post 
tales  are  roughlv  two  and  (nie-hall 
to  three  times  higher  than  lailroad 
Ireight  rates.  Fhal  is  the  extent  ol 
possible  contiol.  How  to  control  itr 
Simple.  Ilv  keepitig  a  tight  control 
on  the  shipping  methods  used  to 
tratisport  otn  goods. 

File  In  st  lecptisite  of  a  good  trans- 
poitation  contiol  is  a  clear  itncler- 
statuling  on  the  part  ol  evervonc 
concerned  as  to  what  the  store  wants 
.incl  needs  in  the  wav  of  transporta- 
tiot).  I  bis  is  so  imporlatit  that  top 
management  should  assutne  the  le- 
sponsibilitv  lor  the  establishment  ol 
a  policv  governing  the  store’s  traiis- 
]>oitation  methods,  and  laving  out 
a  definite  plan  lor  the  trans|)orta- 
tion  ol  the  store’s  merchandise. 
While'  actual  expendititre  of  the 
store’s  transportation  dollars  should 
be  under  the  tralhc  managei’s  con¬ 
trol.  the  cemditions  unclei  which 
this  control  is  exerc  ised  tnii.sl  be  laid 
out  bv  top  management. 

File  establishment  of  the  store's 
transportation  policy  involves  a 
complete  analvsis  of  the  iransporta- 
tion  rcepiirements  of  each  iv|k  ciI 
goods,  and  a  ])rccIetermination  of 
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Protecting  Cash  Assets  for 
Working  Capital  Needs 

By  William  Straus,  Business  ('consultant 


ihi'  tvpc  ol  carrier  tci  lx.*  iistcl  lor 
each  cla!>!>ilKatioii,  anil  the  extent 
lo  winch  the  use  ol  preniiinn  service 
is  acinally  necessary.  This  analysis 
ol  transportation  recjuireinents  can 
k-  iiiacle  along  the  lollowing  lines, 
aiicl  the  lollcming  lac  tors  tan  he 
iisetl  as  a  check  list: 

1.  Need  lor  greatest  sjuetl  at  all 
liiius.  regardless  «»l  tost. 

2.  Seasonal  nature  ol  s|Ketl  re- 
(|iiiic  nients. 

;i.  .Need  lor  assurance  ol  del  i\ cry 
within  a  s|>etihetl  time. 

1.  Does  need  lor  speed  tuilweigh 
need  lor  economy? 

rndcT  No.  1,  there  are  certaiti 
liigh-lashion  atttl  perishahle  itents, 
mait\  ol  :i  prestige  tiature.  u])oti 
which  the  sellitig  sc  itsott  is  very 
.short,  atitl  upoti  which  every  hoitr 
ol  iion-axailahility  lor  sellittg  is  a 
potential  mark-dowtt  threat,  or  a 
threat  to  the  prestige  valne  ctl  the 
mere  haittlise.  Here  s|Hed  is  ol  para- 
moimt  im|M>t  tattte,  atttl  cost  seeoti- 
(lat\.  I  here  are,  however,  atty  nitm- 
kt  ol  lashioti  atttl  settti-lasltion 
ileitis  which  have  a  tttitclt  lottger 
salts  lile,  itpott  which  a  lew  days 
mote  or  less  sellittg  time  has  little  or 
no  cllet  t.  Here  titere  is  att  opjtor- 
tiitiiiy  to  use  less  expettsise  carriers 
with  no  loss  ol  sales  or  itttrease  itt 
inark-downs.  atttl  a  welcome  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  margiit.  Each  item 
or  classiiuatiott  sltonld  he  rated  ott 
that  basis. 

I'tttlet  No.  2,  thete  are  ntany 
iletns  ol  a  special  ttatitre  which  sell 
otth  tint  ittg  a  given  period,  (xrtaitt 
greetittg  cards,  tovs  atttl  itovelties 
which  are  tied  itt  with  a  paiticular 
holitlav  or  esettt,  lall  withitt  this 
category.  II  pnrehased  lar  ettough 
in  achante,  with  delis erv  assured 
prior  to  the  ojtcttittg  ol  tite  sellittg 
season,  etottottty  itt  ttatis|)ottatiott 
should  he  the  jtritne  cottsidet  atiott. 
II  Itought  late,  proper  cottsidet  ation 
imist  he  givett  itt  routittg  to  assitre 
tlelisety  itt  sulhciettt  titite  to  prosidc 
ample  sellittg  time. 

Utider  Xo.  ■’»,  proper  cottsidera- 
tioii  should  he  givett  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  lor  assured  delis erv  hs  a  certaiit 
date.  Erratic  services  svoitld  he  a 
delittite  datiget  il  cleliset  s  is  ttoi  ac- 
tontplished  hs  the  deadlitte  date. 
Special  orders  particitlarlv  should 
Ite  coitsidered  ott  this  basis. 

I  itder  Xo.  1,  svhich  is  really  a 
(Conliniird  ttn  page  42) 


The  svords  nteri hattdisitig  attd 
itttancittg  svhett  applied  cotti- 
tttercially  tttay  he  called  sstto- 
nsms.  .Merchandisittg  is  the  Itnatic- 
ittg  ol  ittsetttories  attd  httattcittg  is 
the  itiercitattdisittg  ol  cash. 

Itt  the  presettt  era  <tl  high  de- 
mattd  lot  cottsuttter  goods  and 
limited  |)tc)cluctiott  asailahle  to 
meet  the  detttattd.  tnrttoset  rate  ol 
insetttories  ittcreases  atttl  retpiires 
lesser  dollars  to  ptoditce  the  sattte 
soluttie  ol  husiitess  getterated  un- 
tlet  ttortnal  c otiditiotts.  Receivables 
itttder  Kegnlatiott  W  also  retpiire 
smaller  cash  ittsesttitetu. 

rittts.  cash  is  returttittg  to  ihe 
ireasitrs  mote  tapidly  thatt  the 
tteasiiry  tatt  etttplos  it  prohtahls. 
riiete  is  dattget  itt  this  ccittdition 
uttless  ptc>|)et  “nterc  hattdisittg”  sale- 
guards  ate  ittaugurated  to  ittsitre 
siillicieitt  Itntds  lot  reittvestitiettt  itt 
noi  nial  ittsetttors  svltett  ohtaittahle. 

I  hec  iirtetit  dattget  s  to  theahttor- 
mal  cash  atcemnt  mas  he  listed  as 
lol  loss's; 

I.  Ahnotinal  expeiidilutts  itt  capi¬ 
tal  assets. 

2.  Itisesttnetiis  itt  othet  husittess 
loreigtt  to  pateitt  operatioti. 
Exploit  ittg  ttesv  depart  tnetits  he- 
sottd  the  capacity  ol  clietttele  lo 
absorb. 

I.  Exploiting  unprosen  postssar 
tlest  lopmetits:  e.g..  itisesting  too 
much  cash  itt  svtcntg  postssar 
mere  hatidise. 

Opetiittg  htattches  itt  wroitg 
tossiis.  l'o|>ulatioit  tetisus  mas 
base  heeti  svarped  hecanse  ol 
wat  cotiditiotis. 

(i.  I.iipiidatittg  “resetve”  accoitnts 
svith  cash  sshett  sitch  cash  sitr- 
lettdet  ss'ill  impair  the  proper 
teittsesitnettt  lor  normal  itiseti- 
lories. 

7.  Ittcreasittg  tiisitlettils  Iront  cash 
hotrosvetl  Iront  itisetitories  attd 
teceisahles  atttl  later  tieeded  lot 
reetnjrloytttetu  itt  itisetitctries  attd 
tec  eis  ahles  as  pitrt  liases  atid  col¬ 
let  t  ions  hecemte  more  stahili/ed. 

rite  torretlioti  of  tiie  psschology 
ol  spetiditig  asailahle  batik  halatttes 


lot  other  purposes  thatt  those  itt- 
letttletl  depettds  upoti  the  proper 
saleguard  lo  lorestall  the  usage  ol 
too  much  cash  lot  any  ol  the  sesen 
itasons  listed.  Such  a  saleguard 
lies  in  determining  the  minimum 
ssoi  king  capital  needs  by  the  loilosv- 
ing  lormnla: 

1.  Sixty  class’  expenses. 

(Snell  expenses  include  salaiies, 
adsertising.  rents,  ex}x*nse  hills 
and  all  kinds  ol  lax  payments.) 

2.  svork  dollar  lor  esers  seven 
dollars  ol  merchandise  piir- 
c  hast  s. 

(II  yearly  purchases  are  .S420,- 
(M)().  SliO.IMM)  is  ss'orking  capital 
needed  to  linatyce  inveiilories.) 

svot  k  dollar  lor  every  lise  dol¬ 
lars  ol  monthly  outstanding  ac- 
tcmnis  receivahle. 

(11  aserage  oulstanding  is  .S;15,- 
(K)().  S7,0(M)  is  svorking  capital 
needed  to  linance  charge  ac- 
ccnints.) 

Ellis  lot  inula  is  not  predicated  on 
ahnornial  business  cycles,  but  on 
ortlinarv  operations.  1 1  covers  a 
business  of  annual  volume  ol  about 
S7(K),()00  with  a  10  pet  cent  c  haige 
volume  and  is  explained  as  below; 

\'olnme  .S700,000  with  oveihead. 
including  tax,  of 


ol  .S700,000  is  .S26(i,- 
000  of  which  00  tiavs’ 

expense  is 

.S44,300 

One-seventli  of  yearly 
purc  hase  s  ol  .S 420,000  is 

(>0,000 

*()ne-hlth  ol  average  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  month-, 
ly  outstanding  is 

7,000 

Total  working  capital 
needed  to  properly  fi- 

naiice  is 

.SllESOO 

■After  the  determination  of  the  re- 
cpiirenienis  of  casli  lor  working 
capital  needs,  the  excess  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  lor  other  pur|X)ses. 

•the  nieichaiiclise  and  cash  c'S|>t.'iist;  in- 
cc'sinicnl  in  charge  accounts  is  taken  caie 
of  in  res|)ective  group.  The  S7.IKK)  is  the 
'drag"  of  funds  perinanently  tied  up  in 
charge  accounts. 
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The  Retailer-Veteran  Conferences 

By  Dane  Hahn, 

Director.  Veterans’  Bureau,  N.R.D.G.A. 


A  NATIONWIDE  caiiipaign  to 
intorm  12  million  veterans  as 
well  as  the  general  public  of 
the  possibilities  and  problems  of  re¬ 
tailing  will  be  initialed  July  9  in  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

Under  the  general  chairmanship 
of  George  Gable,  ^Vm.  F.  Gable  Co., 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  Veteran’s  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Gable  is  also  chairman 
will  initiate  on  that  date  a  three-day 
Retailer-Veteran  Catnference  which 
is  intended  as  a  “pilot”  for  a  series 
of  similar  operations  to  be  held 
within  the  following  two  months 
ihroughout  the  United  States. 

With  the  active  collaboration  of 
the  city  officials  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  .\lt(Kma,  the  city  is 
devoting  such  pidtlic  buildings  as 
the  high  school,  the  city  hall,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
to  the  use  of  the  conference  while 
hotels  are  reserving  rooms  for  out 
of  town  speakers  and  observers. 

Retail  secretaries  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  neighboring  states  are  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  attend  as  observers. 
The  local  and  metropolitan  press 
as  well  as  wire  services  and  radio 
are  being  invited  to  give  a  complete 
factual  report  of  the  first  attempt 
in  the  nation  to  give  veterans’  guid¬ 
ance  on  a  coast-to-coast  scale. 

The  local  posts  of  the  .American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  indicated  their  intention 
of  assisting  in  the  .Altoona  confer¬ 
ence  and  national  officials  of  both 
organizations  are  expected  to  be  in 
attendance. 

.Altoona  and  its  surrounding 
trade  area  have  approximatelv 
11,000  veterans,  discharged  within 
the  last  year  from  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  press  and  the  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations,  it  is  expected  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  veterans 
will  be  in  attendance  as  the  confer¬ 
ence  gets  under  way. 

“This  is  a  two  way  conference,” 
according  to  Chairman  Gable.  “It 
is  intended  to  acquaint  the  veteran 
—and  for  that  matter  the  general 
public  as  well— with  the  professional 
characteristics  of  retailing;  with  the 
rain  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of  the 


George  P.  Gable 


profession.  Secondly,  we  see  this 
conference  as  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  get  close  to  the  veterans— 
the  most  important  present  source 
of  manpower  in  retailing. 

“This  is  not,  however,  in  any  way 
to  be  considered  a  jt>b-offering  op¬ 
eration.  riiere  is  no  aspect  of  the 
conference  which  will  take  up  that 
aspect  of  the  veteran  jtroblem.  What 
we  are  setting  out  to  do  is  to  give 
a  broad  educational  picture  which 
will  permit  millions  of  unoriented 
men  and  women  to  have  a  chance 
to  decide  whether  they  would  like 
to  make  retailing  their  life  work. 

“Every  phase  of  the  program,  as 
planned,  will  be  strictly  a  service 
proposition— a  service  to  the  veteran 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  community. 

“If  we  are  successfid,  and  I  feel 
confident  we  shall  be,  we  will  have 
set  a  packaged  pattern  which  can 
be  followed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  1  feel  confident  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  7500  member  stores 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  we  shall  be  able  to  bring 
our  message  of  communitv  service 
into  virtually  every  section  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  jtrogram  as  planned  consists 
of  four  sessions.  The  first,  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  July  9,  will  be  an  in¬ 
troductory  mass  meeting  to  be  ad¬ 


dressed  by  officials  of  federal,  ■»tate 
and  municipal  governments  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

Fhe  three  remaining  sessions  will 
be  Fuesday,  Wednesday  and  Fluirs- 
day  evenings  from  7:30  to  10:30  p.in. 

Fhe  Fuesday  evening  session  will 
give  an  over-all  picture  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  as  the  “jntrehasing  agettt  for 
the  consumer”  and  then  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  selling  aspects  of  retail¬ 
ing.  Fhose  who  attend  the  session 
will  be  ilivided  into  three  groups. 

Fhe  first  two  groups  will  discuss 
respectively  “Retail  Selling”  and 
“.Advertising”.  Fhe  third  group 
will  be  composed  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  operating  their  own 
stores.  Both  Selling  and  .\dvertis- 
ing  from  the  small  store  point  of 
view  will  be  discussed  in  this  group. 

.\t  the  Wednesday  evening  session 
retail  buying  will  be  covered  in  the 
general  assembly  after  which  seven 
groups  will  study  the  various  aspects 
of  buving.  The  group  subjects  on 
W’ednesday  will  be  (1)  food:  (2) 
ilrtigs  and  cosmetics:  (3)  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  housewares:  (4)  chain 
store  operation:  (5)  women’s  ap¬ 
parel-staple  and  fashion  goods;  (6) 
men’s  apparel— staple  and  fashion 
goods:  and  again,  the  operation  of 
the  small  merchants  as  the  seventh 
group. 

I’wo  general  assemblies  will  lie 
held  on  Thursday  evening.  In  the 
first  will  be  discussed  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stores.  The  group  sessions 
will  be  concerned  with  (1)  service 
functions  such  as  delivery  and  main¬ 
tenance  and,  (2)  the  management 
of  the  small  store. 

The  second  general  assembly  of 
Thursday  night,  closing  the  confer¬ 
ence,  will  be  concerned  with  the 
public  relations  of  retailing  under 
the  title  of  “Retailing’s  Future  and 
Those  Who  Will  Build  It.” 

The  Retailer-A^eteran  Confer¬ 
ences  are  especially  directed  toward 
three  types  of  veterans: 

(1)  The  veteran  who  is  unem¬ 
ployed: 

(2)  The  veteran  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  retailing: 

(3)  The  veteran  who  desires  to 
operate  his  own  store. 
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number  of  expected  complaints  to  a  vanishing  point. 

We’re  the  only  mill  e(|uipped  to  make  all  weaves  of 
floor  coverings.  There's  a  eompreliensive  spread  of 
grades,  patterns  and  colors  to  appeal  to  every  customer 
preference  and  price  range. 

We've  custom-tailored  our  inerchandising  assistance 
and  sales  pnnnotion  material  to  lit  the  nee«ls  i>f  every 
Mohawk  retailer. 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


We  MEAN  that  every  yard  of  carpet  loomed  hy 
Mohawk  has  been  made  because  w’e  knou'  it  will  he 
bought  hy  your  customers.  We've  studied  carpet  buying 
trends,  current  and  anticipated  color  demands,  and 
pattern  preferences  of  your  market! 

We'\e  got  our  eyes  on  your  customer  relations.  A 
continuing  program  of  research  and  improvement  to 
make  even  better  Mohawk  carpets  reduces  a  negligible 


MERCHANDISE  THE 
FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY 
-THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Services  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix — .Mon)9en«T>unes&n>Ryan  Company 

CALIFORNIA 

Lo«  Angi>U‘s  14 — iliitler  Brothers 

Los  An?cU‘&— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Brcjthers 

San  Francisct^— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

COLORADO 

Denver — OrcharU  &  Wilhelm  Company 

CONNECTICUT 

Kuiu&ey  Dislributurs,  Inc 

FLORIDA 

Jacksmivillc  i> — Peaslee-Gaulhort  Corp.  Inc. 
Miami  36— Irv’ing  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — I*oasloe>Gaull>ert  Cor|‘>  If'C. 
Tampa  1 — Peuslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — I'easloe-Gnulhert  Corp-  Inc. 
Atlai.ta — J.  J.  Haines  &  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  8 — Glabman  Brothers.  Inc. 

Chirago  54 — Neidhoefer  &  Compimy 
Chicago— Butler  Brothers 

INDIANA 

Evansville  lo — Small  &  Schelosky  Company 
Inilianapnlis— Small  &  Schelosky  Company 

IOWA 

Des  .Moines  8 — Schmitt  &  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  1 — Peaslee>Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans — Peaslee>GauU>erl  Corp.  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  1 — J.  .1.  H.Tlncs  &  Company 
Baltimore  3— Butler  Brothers 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  1 U — l*rescott  *i  C  ompany 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Company 
Detroit  2t»— Ix)tl  &  Cockier 
Grand  Kapids — Buhl  Sons  Company 

MINNESOTA 

MililK>a|>ulis  a - Uutlcr  Itrothrrt 

MISSOURI 

Kantuis  City — orchard  A*  Wilhelm 
St.  Louis — Butler  Brothers 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  1 — Orchard  &  Wilhelm 

NEW  YORK 

Albany— 'Uumsey  Distributors.  Inc. 
Binghamton — Columbia  Distributing  Com!»any 
BufTalo  3 — Lott  &  Geckler 
New  York  1 6— Crockett  &  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— Lack  Cann't  Company,  Inc 
Koebester  4 — B.imsey  Distributors,  Inc. 
Syracuse  16— Runisey  Distributors.  Inc. 
ea  4 — Kuinsey  IMsir  butors.  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  1 — Allison. Krwin  Comr^any 
Co ! d si >or(^— A1 1  ison- F'rw in  Company 
High  Point — Alllson-l::rwin  Company 

OHIO 

Cincinnati^— I-ott  A  Gc^kler 
Cleveland  1 5— Ixitt  A  Geckler 
COiUmtius — l.ott  A  Cockier 
Toledo— Buhl  Sons  Company 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

OREGON 

Portland  b— .Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 
Portland  8— Marshall-Wells  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— <'olumbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Fine — 1.011  Ac  Geckler 

Hamsb-.irg— Coluntbla  Jobbing  Company 
Philadelphia  6^Butlcr  Brothers 
Philadelphia  7— S.  Wolf  Ac  Sons 
Pittsburgh  23— Oeorge  Wehn  Ac  Company 
Beading— Columbia  Distributing  Company 
Scranton— Columliia  Distributing  Company 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenvtlle — A:..so..'Lrw.it  Company 


TENNESSEE 

('hattanooga  8— J.  J.  Hainea  Ac  Company 
Knoxville  8— J.  J.  Haines  Ac  Company 
Memphis— I*eaalw-Gaull>ert  Corp.  Inc. 
NaahviJli^— PeabltW'Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1 — Peaslc^-Gaulliert  Corp.  Inc. 
Houston  1 — PE'asU'e-Gaulliert  Cori>-  Inc. 

San  Antonio  G — Peasiee>Gaun>ert  Corp.  Inc. 
El  Paso— .Mui>i»eii.Duneg.'iii-B>an  Company 


Salt  Lake  C  tty — Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Comnany 
Riclimond— d.  J.  Haines  A:  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshatl-Wells  Comnany 
Seattle  1— -.Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 
S;iokane  8 — lilurray  U.  .Marsh  Couipany 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Guthne-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Parkersburg — Gulbrie-.Morris-Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

.Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  Ac  Company 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills^  jnc.,  Amsterdam,  n.  y. 
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I  I'  is  liardly  to  l>f  ted.  no 

inatttr  what  action  President 
ri  innan  takes  on  the  new  Pt  ice 
(Control  Act  on  or  beiore  |idv  I,  tliat 
it  will  rinjf  down  the  curtain  on  one 
ol  the  greatest  et()noinit-|M>litital 
debates  ol  inodern  times  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  II  he  signs  the  bill  amending  the 
present  law  without  the  M.\P  and 
(lost  Absorption  provisions  and  un¬ 
controlled  inllation  should  lollow.as 
(ihesler  Bowles  stoutly  predicts  that 
it  will,  then  those  who  s|)onsored 
the  measure  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  .Mr.  rruman, 
will  be  held  to  strict  aceoutit.  But 
il  production  itnmecliateh  increases 
to  ollset  any  possible  sustainc*cl  up¬ 
ward  surge  of  prices,  theti  it  would 
lollow  that  those  who  have  called 
lor  more  and  more  goods  as  the 
otilv  solution  lor  what  America  has 
been  experiencitig  lor  months  in 
the  wav  of  high  prices  and  increas- 
itig  merchandise  scarcities  —  well, 
thev  have  won  a  hard-fought  light 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

If  the  latter  does  come  to  pass, 
and  we  believe  it  will,  then  look  for 
an  ever-increasing  clematiti  for  the 
repeal  of  what  mav  be  left  of  price 
ccmtrol  after  Julv  I. 

Of  course,  there  is  alwavs  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Mr.  Truman  "will  veto 
the  House  and  Senate  version  of 
what  should  constitute  price  con¬ 
trol  from  now  on.  .\t  least  we  won’t 
have  Ictng  to  wait  to  find  out. 


.Alter  all  the  brickbats  that  have 
been  thrown  at  letailers  during  the 
past  two  \ears  o\er  ju  ices  and  scai- 
cities,  it  no  doubt  was  consoling  to 
many  merchants  to  read  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Seitate  debate  on  the  tiew 
|)rice  control  act.  several  members 
of  the  Senate  went  out  of  theii  wa\ 
to  commend  stores  general  1\  lor 
their  consc  ientious  efforts  to  comj)l\ 
with  the  ()P.\  regulations.  Leon 
Henderson,  when  he  was  adminis¬ 
trator,  von  will  remetnbe*!.  also 
s|>oke  of  a  retail  job  well  done. 

STORES  AND  PEOPLE 

I'o  head  ujj  the  NRIXi.A  Public 
Relations  (iommittee,  Ira  K.  Voung. 

\  ice-jjresidettt  and  general  matiagei 
of  the  Caews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Go.. 
Pueblo.  Ca)loratlo.  has  just  l)eeti 
selected  b\  President  Benjamin  H. 
.\amm  for  this  imjKtrtant  j)ost.  Ha\- 
ing  1  isen  from  the  ranks  in  the  retail 
field.  .Mr.  Young  has  added  (jualifi- 
catiotis:  he  ser\ed  three  terms  as 
jjresidetit  ol  the  Pueblo  Ghamber 
of  (lommerce,  he  was  jnesident  of 
the  Golorado  Ghamber  of  Gom- 
merce.  and  is  the  Golorado  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Gommittee  lor  Economic 
Devclojjment.  He  is  also  a  membei 
of  the  Board  of  the  NRDCi.A. 

*  *  « 

Sj)eaking  at  the  bancjuet  held  this 
month  to  honor  the  nearly  HOO  em- 
jjlovees  who  will  receive  retirement 
benefits  beginning  julv  I  under  the 


Ira  K.  Younf>,  chairman  of  the  new 
SltDdA  Public  Relations  Committee. 


.Marshall  Field  Go.  retirement  jiro- 
grain.  Hughston  .M.  .McBain.  jiresi- 
detit.  said  in  jiart;  "  The  Cioinjiany’s 
jxisition  ol  leadershij)  is  attribut¬ 
able  iti  large  measure  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  intelligence  ol  its  thou¬ 
sands  ol  emjrloyees  as  well  as  to  the 
calibei  of  its  administrative  jier- 
sonnel." 

Emjrloyee  benefits  jirovided  bv 
Field's  |)rogram.  when  added  to  fed¬ 
eral  social  security  jiavinents,  aver¬ 
age  lietween  19  and  .'iS  jrer  cent  of 
|)re-retirement  income  for  einjilov- 
ees  with  20  vears  of  service.  Benefits 
increase  as  length  of  service  in¬ 
creases  bevemei  20  vears,  and  in  cer- 
taiti  cases  may  reach  as  much  as  70 
jier  cent  of  jrre-retirement  income. 

Fhe  retirement  jirogram  has  two 
jiarts.  a  jietision  jilan  and  atnuiitv 
jilan.  Fhe  jiension  jrlan  automati- 
callv  ajijilies  to  full-time  emjiloyees 
throughout  the  comjjanv  with  live 
or  more  vears  of  full-time  service 
and  recjuires  no  contribution  bv  the 
emjilovee. 

Fhe  annuitv  jilan  a|>|)lies  to  all 
eligible  emjilovees  earning  more 
than  S’f.OOO  a  vear.  Partici|jation  iv 
ojitional  with  eligible  emjjlovees. 
who  contribute  from  2  to  I  jrer  cent 
of  their  vearlv  earnings  over  .S’f.OOO 
if  thev  elect  to  join.  Substantiallv 
larger  amounts  are  added  by  the 
comjianv  to  this  contribution  and 
the  total  used  to  jnirchase  an  annui¬ 
tv  insurance  contract.  X'irtuallv  all 


By  the  installation  of  a  Color  Bar,  Marshall  Field  &  Company  have  provided 
a  neic  service  to  amateur  and  professional  home  furnishing  decorators  b\ 
which  the  matching  of  blended  paints  with  fabrics  and  rugs  is  made  less 
difficult.  The  Bar  is  erected  in  the  houseivares  section  on  the  ninth  floor. 
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Early  in  the  planning  stage  of  a  building  comes  an 
opportunity  to  free  yourself  and  your  client  from 
uncertainty  and  time  consuming  details  about 
vertical  transportation. 

By  specifying  elevators  and  escalators  by  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  this  freedom  from  care  exists 
before,  during  and  after  the  construction  period. 
This  is  because  Otis  provides: 

1.  PLANNING:  Authoritative  recommendations 
and  layouts  based  on  real  experience.  Personal 
analysis  of  your  problem  through  our  local  ofiicc. 

2.  MANUFACTURING  FACILITIES:  All  equipment 
(machines,  motors,  controls,  and  accessories  I  built 
by  Otis  for  Otis  .  .  .  thus  assuring  inininium  possi¬ 
bility  of  delays  in  shipment  of  any  parts  from  other 
manufacturers.  Best  possible  deliveries,  depend¬ 
ing  on  availability  of  raw  materials. 


3.  GUARANTEE:  Installation  and  inspection  by 
trained  Otis  personnel  using  advanced  methods. 
Unqualified  guarantee  of  all  equipment  by  the 
manufacturer. 

4.  CLIENT  SATISFACTION:  By  specifying  Otis 
Equipment  you  give  your  client  his  only  opportu¬ 
nity  to  contract  for  Otis  Maintenance,  which  re¬ 
lieves  him  of  all  care  of  equipment  in  the  future. 

- 1 

ELEVATOR^ 
COMPANY! 

MiMwa  HI  .  I 

Au.  MMMMi.  em^l 

L _ 
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eligible  employees  have  elected  to 
participate  in  the  annuity  plan. 

•  •  * 

Located  on  the  lointh  lloor,  the 
CJiildren’s  IMay  C'.enter  at  Crowley's. 
Detroit,  is  all  its  name  implies.  Here 
tots  can  be  lelt  in  competent  hands 
while  the  young  mother  shops.  Lite 
Center  was  installed  under  the  ili- 
reit  supervision  ol  outstanding 
ethuators  and  child  welfare  leaders 
in  the  Detroit  comnnmitv.  It  is 
staffed  by  a  snpersisor  or  director 
aided  by  trained  teachers  and  at¬ 
tendants.  .\  registeretl  nurse  ex¬ 
amines  each  child  iK'fore  admit¬ 
tance.  riie  tA‘nter  is  decorated  to 
apjH-al  to  children,  with  |K)pidar 
nursery  rhymes  as  wall  tlecorations 
in  gay  light  colors.  Modern  plav 
ecpiipment  appeals  to  the  \onng- 
sters  who  are  ol  kindergarten  age. 
It  is  ojKMi  from  12  iukhi  to  1*.M. 
on  .Mondays,  and  9: -Ul  to  1:30  Lnes- 
tlay  through  Saturday. 

*  •  * 

Hl(M>mingdale’s.  as  (»ne  ol  2.5  kev 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  partici¬ 
pated  this  month  in  a  simultaneous 
promotion  to  intrcKluce  Simplicity’s 
new  needlework  line.  Fhe  needle¬ 
work  is  sold  in  the  pattern  depart¬ 
ment.  For  three  days,  while  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  on.  a  Simplicitv  Stvlist 
remained  in  each  store  to  at  t  as  t  on- 
sidlani  to  customers.  Samples  for 
around  the  countrv  display  includ¬ 
ed  embrttiderv  “Dav-of-the-^\'eek” 


Onr  of  Ihe  needletiork  items  in  the 
Simplicity  Pattern  promotion  at 
Kloomingdale’s. 


tlish  towel;  stuffed  hand-made  toys 
with  embroidery  touches:  place 
mats  with  .Mexican  motifs;  tietkiine 
and  pot  ket  applitpies.  etc. 

«  *  * 

rite  1).  M.  Read  <'.ompanv. 
Ibidgeport.  Cotni..  still  believes  iti 
getting  them  youtig.  This  is  e\i- 
tlenced  iti  the  appeal  for  chiltlren’s 
interest  in  the  IxKtklet  thev  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  youngsters  who  tome  to  the 
store’s  restaitrant.  It  is  eight  jtages. 
leplete  with  childlike,  sketchy  out- 
litie  drawings  of  thitigs  vou  will  .see 
at  the  store,  and  from  its  windows. 
(II  (omse.  tovs.  candv  and  ice  cream. 


Crowley’s  Children’s  Play  Center  offers  complete  parking  facilities  for  younger 
members  of  the  family  ivhile  mother  gets  her  shopping  done. 


as  well  as  articles  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  for  the  children,  are  sketched. 

*  •  * 

I'o  the  sophisticated  New  Yorker 
it  seemetl  stratige  last  tnonth  to  read 
the  full  page  atlvet tisemetit  ol  The 
llecht  do..  Washingtoti.  1).  C..  in 
an  issue  ol  The  Xem  York  l  imes. 
Obviously  the  tiatiotial  capital  store 
was  so  |)roud  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
lotnpletetl  50  years  ol  itselitl  service 
to  customers  that  it  had  to  tell  the 
whole  world  about  it— and  of  course 
pav  the  bill  for  doitig  it.  Strikingly 
unusual  tcM)  was  the  footnote  invit¬ 
ing  New  Yorkers  planning  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  write  the  store’s  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
('.harles  li.  Dtilean,  .Sr.,  and  “we  will 
tlo  eservthing  |K)ssit)le  to  make  your 
trip  a  pleasant  one.’’  Unusual,  yes. 
Hitt  \ery  human  and  pleasant. 

*  *  * 

“  I'he  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  in  its 
ineti’s  fashion  department  that  they 
ilecided  to  tell  the  trade  about  it,’’ 
savs  a  tiews  .please  which  came  to 
oitr  desk  this  tnonth.  In  these  times 
this  certainly  means  something.  .\c- 
(ompanving  the  release  svas  an  eight 
page  booklet  captioned  “Chicago 
tnen  arc  h'air  minded.’’  Photographs 
of  windows  and  interiors  of  the 
clothing  tiepartmetu  are  reprtKfuced 
while  the  editorial  contents  present 
the  progress  made  by  the  depart- 
nietit  ditritig  the  last  six  years. 

«  *  * 

Carret  L.  Hergen,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
earlv  this  month  was  elected  jiresi- 
detit  of  the  Itidustrial  Relations  .\s- 
so(  iatioti  of  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

“Controlling  the  CiotKls”,  the 
sixth  of  a  scries  of  “How  Maev’s 
Does  ft’’  stories  in  the  Macy  house 
orgatt.  “Sparks”,  certainly  detnon- 
strates  how  an  etnployees’  tnaga/ine 
can  be  put  to  sound,  practical,  in¬ 
structive  use.  With  the  liberal  use 
of  photographs  the  whole  operation 
of  the  stead v  flow  of  gtxrds  through 
the  store  is  made  interestingly  un¬ 
derstandable.  Etnployees  also  fitid 
the  ( iistoiuarv  pleasatitries  and  store 
news  iti  following  pages. 

*  *  * 

I  he  Salurday  I'A’cnitig  Post  sitre 
made  the  lot  of  the  dc|K«rtment  store 
bu\et  look  mightv  allitring  iti  its 
Mav  22  issue.  Elmer  Fraass.  Maev’s 
depai  tnieiit  manager  of  garden  sup¬ 
plies.  paints  and  hardware  was 
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type  or  handling  ink.  A  wide  variety  oi  items 
from  infanta*  wear  to  washing  machines — 
controlled  or  not  controlled — may  be  marked 
more  quickly,  more  cleanly  and  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  proper  model  in  your  marking 
room  vnll  go  a  long  way  to  increase  the  scope 
of  an  already  effective  installation. 

The  Dial-Sets — like  all  Dennison  marking 
room  eqmpment — conform  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  meorking  room  operators  them¬ 
selves.  Each  model  has  been  designed  to  do  a 
particular  job  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  merchandising. 


For  years,  Dennison  has  specicdized  in  the 
development  and  production  of  equipment 
which  has  enabled  marking  rooms  to  increase 
efficiency  without  expensive  change-overs. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  basic 
pohcy  of  "Modernization  With  Minimum 
Investment." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Dennison  Dial-Sets  which  print  code  and 
price  information  on  a  complete  range  of 
string  tags  without  the  necessity  for  setting 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS, 
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silcdrcl  ;iN  tiu-  siiiiiing  cxaniplc.  It 
was  a  story  anti,  in(»rt‘  iinpor- 

lani.  a  ^ooti  |)iil)li(  relations  job  tor 
(l(-|>arinunt  stores  t>enerall\. 

#  «  * 

I'lutunf  lna^a/ine  t(M>  has  hail  a 
eonpie  ol  articles  on  retail  people, 
inchitlin^  the  one  some  months  a^o 
on  Rernaril  (.imbel  ol  (timbers 
New  York. 

«  *  « 

Ralph  H.  I’aine.  jiresident  f)l 
Howlaml-I lushes  (lo.  ilepartmeni 
store,  was  reelet  ted  chairman  (tl  the 
VX'aterbmy  Merthants’  Bureau  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

«  *  « 

Freileiitk  (i.  Atkinson  has  been 
appointed  Personnel  Direttor  ol 
Matt’s  New  ^'ork.  while  Paul  1). 
(Yowl  has  l)een  appointetl  Superin- 
lentlent  ol  Deliverv,  succeeding 
Frank  A.  Shu  um.  who  has  resigned 
to  enter  liis  (»wn  liusiness. 

*  *  * 

(lolonel  Milton  M.  F'ritch.  (itn- 
eral  Stall  (a»rps,  has  been  releasetl 
Irom  ;»iti\e  iluty  with  the  I'.  S. 
Arms  anti  has  joinetl  Fhe  Mangel 
Sttnes  as  Controller  and  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Sol  Mangel. 

*  *  * 

At  a  retent  meeting  ol  the  Board 
ol  niiet  totsol  .Miller  Rhoails.  Eil- 
win  Httle  was  elettetl  a  \’ite- 


Pierre  Boustaren,  it'ho  was  to  join  the 
AMC  on  June  17  as  Manager  oj  all 
Foreign  Operations,  covering  the 
British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  The  Argen¬ 
tine,  Mexico  and  China,  xvhere  AMC 
offices  have  been  reestablished. 


'  ,■  'V 


Paul  /).  Crotvl,  neu'ly  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  delh'ery  at  Macy’s. 

Piesident  ol  the  Riihmonil  ilepart- 
meiit  store.  .Mr.  Httle.  loiiuerh  a 
iisiileut  ol  Riihmonil  has  been  lit- 
ing  in  ( iharlottest  ille  sinte  Api  il 
PHI. 

NEWS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS 

W’ith  the  (ooperatitm  ol  leatling 
tiaining  tliret  tors,  the  Durene  Asso- 
(iation  ol  Amerita  has  preparetl  a 
new  Dmene  sales  training  manual 
eiititletl  "(Quality  Wins  Frientls  ’.  .\ 
Durene  release  savs  that  a  survet  ol 
letail  atlvertising  reteals  that  store 
adtertising  ol  hosiert.  unilerwear 
and  outetwear  iilentilietl  with  the 
Dmt'ue  label  has  more  than  tripled 
dm  ing  the  last  six  months  over  the 
<  oi  respontling  pt  i  ioil  last  teat  . 

*  *  * 

I’ntler  an  arrangement  just  tom- 
pletetl  between  Bernhartl  L’lmann 
(’o..  Inc.  anti  the  Pejjperell  .Manu- 
lat  till  ing  Co..  "Latlv  PejipereH"  lab- 
I  it  s  will  be  conlinetl  to  I’hnann  lor 
stamped  gootls  in  the  art  needle¬ 
work  held  anti  lor  linishetl  det<»ra- 
tite  linens. 

«  #  * 

II  ton  haven’t  written  that  long 
delerretl  letter  home  or  somewhere 
else  bv  the  week  of  October  I.Sth  to 
19th.  \ou  will  sure  not  get  awa\  with 
it  bevontl  those  dates.  Fhen  .SO  man- 
ulatturers  will  tlescenil  upon  \ou 
through  promotion  and  publicitt 
which  will  feature  the  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  I.etter  Writing  Week.  (P 
course,  it  also  allortls  the  store  an 
excellent  opportunitv  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  tif  stationerv  and  allietl 
products,  not  excepting  those  new 
pens  that  write  for  so  main  tears 
without  refilling. 


BOOKS 

IXSIMMIXI  .\lAllirM.^llt:s  lUxi). 
BOOK,  b\  .Milton  \’.  .Vmts.  1  he 
Ronaltl  Press  Co..  New  ^'oik;  ;{20 
pages;  .MO. 

I  allies  anil  lormulas  partii  ularlv 
uselul  to  retailers  toncerneil  with 
Imancing  sales  ol  householil  apjili- 
ances,  ratlios  and  other  durable 
gootls,  are  to  be  lountl  in  the  Instal¬ 
ment  .Mathematics  Handbook. 

W’riiten  to  give  tomprehensite 
anil  tietailed  information  which 
will  enable  the  retailer  readily  to 
make  reliable  time-payment  talcu- 
lations.  this  handiKKik  provides 
loiinulas  which  are  experience-test- 
etl  anti  east  to  apply,  .\mong  the 
special  problems  discussed  fully  are: 
tapital  retpiirements:  the  highlt  im- 
ptirtant  factor  of  operating  tosts; 
anil  the  proper  ilistribution  of  earn¬ 
ings  on  transactions.— |.(i.D. 

#  *  # 

Fi  rs,  bv  .Max  Bachrach.  Prentice 
Hall.  New  York:  072  pages;  .S/.'iO. 
Fhe  levisetl  edition  of  this  Iniok 
(oters  detflopments  in  the  Im  in- 
tlusirt  lim  ing  the  l.'i  tears  that  hate 
elapsetl  since  the  first  edition  was 
publishttl.  .Mr.  Bachrach,  who  also 
teat  lies  Fur  Husbandry  at  New  York 
I ’nitei  sitt .  slates  in  his  preface  that 
the  constant  desire  for  more  kiiowl 
edge  of  furs  made  him  “search  witle- 
It  aiitl  research  more  deeplv  for 
newer  and  ihore  tlelailed  infonna- 
lion.” 

Muth  ol  the  revision  treats  with 
the  new  tvorltl  markets  and  other 
sourtes  of  suppit  which  have  been 
developed  sinte  the  original  volume 
was  written.  It  likewise  discusses 
the  new  mt  ihotls  of  sorting  and  nier 
(handising  of  furs  while  teclinical 
|)oriions  hat  e  been  simplirietl  so  the 
notice  mat  read  and  understand. 
Pages  are  detotetl  to  a  treatise  on 
Inrs  whith  hate  come  into  both 
popularitt  and  knowledge,  such  as 
Persian  l.amb,  whose  varving  ttpes 
hate  been  the  subject  of  muth  dis- 
( ussion  anti  tlebate  and  litigation, 
f  ile  Ft  (lira  1  Trade  (Commission 
Regulations  are  briefed  to  make 
them  east  to  understand  and  admin¬ 
ister.  The  t  hapter  breakdott  n  is  as 
follows:  I’ari  I.  Cieograjiht  ol  iht 
Fur  World;  Pan  II.  Phvsical  Prop¬ 
erties  of  Peltrits— in  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  ttpes,  general  habits.  ;md 
life  of  all  animals  useful  to  the  Ini 
trade:  Part  III.  .Marketing. 

-  |.  W.  H. 
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Customers  liko  this  new-typo  plan 

because  they  get  their  actual  sales 
tickets  with  statements.  It’s  then  so 
easy  to  check  imek  t)n  charges.  No 
more  adjustment  delays — clerks  have 
complete  microfilm  reconis  of  every 
transaction  at  fheir  fingertips. 


‘f'  : 


Clorks  liko  it  because  it  means  less 
strain.  Instead  of  cramming  every¬ 
thing  into  a  few  hectic  days  and  nights 
at  month’s  eml.  the  acc'onnts  receiv¬ 
able  staff  can  now  distribute  its  work 
evenly,  over  the  entire  billing  period. 


it  ^ 


Store  executives  like  Recordak 
Salesclieck  Billing  —  and  there  are  ' 
many  using  it — l)ecanse  it  cuts  costs 
and  improves  efficiency  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  adjustment,  and 
creilit  o|>erations  .  .  .  I>ecause  "it  re¬ 
duces  customer  complaints  and  mis¬ 
understandings  to  the  minimum. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  the  photographic 
system  that  pavetl  the  way  for  salesclieck  billing, 
write  for  “.iO  Billion  Records  ('au't  Be  Wrong.” 
Kee-ordak  < 'or|M>ratiou.  .Subsidiary  of  Kastman  Koilak 
f  'onipany,  350  Madison  venue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Subtidiary  of  Eottman  Kodak  Compaoy) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retail  selling 


SOmiLION  RECORDS 
CAN]  RE  WRONG 


Mail  this  coupon  for  new,  free  book 

Keconiak  Corporation 

350  Madison  .V venue.  New  York  17, 

Please  send  me  your  new  Ixaik  about  Itecordak, 

“50  Billion  Re<-onls  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 


City. 


Stale. 
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Correlating  Traffic  with  Accounts  Payable 

By  Joseph  M.  Pevaroff,  The  May  Co. 


Mr.  Pevaroff,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Traffic  Group,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  this  analysis  to  the  Group’s 
Traffic  Manual  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  fall.  Coming 
issues  of  The  Bulletin  will  carry 
other  articles  in  this  series. 

The  I'laHic  Manager  or  the 
Receiving  Manager  only  in 
rare  instances  supervises  the 
activities  and  the  work  of  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  Department.  He 
must,  however,  learn  to  work  very 
closely  with  them  for  both  the  good 
of  the  store  and  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  interest  of  better 
store  opteration  should  acquaint 
hiihself  with  the  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  involved  in  the  handling  of 
.\ccounts  Payable. 

Orders  and  invoices  constitute  im- 
p)ortant  responsibilities  and  form 
the  basis  of  a  store’s  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  records.  Improperly  handled 
orders  and  invoices  may  prove  to  be 
a  source  of  considerable  loss  in  time, 
money,  and  prestige.  * 

The  following  procedure  is  one 
followed  in  the  operation  of  our 
store  and  has  been  effective  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  a  method  of  order  and  in¬ 
voice  control: 

Order  Procedure 

1.  The  order  form,  usually  made 
out  in  triplicate,  should  indicate 
clearly  all  conditions  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  such  as  (|uantity,  t|uality,  kind 
of  merchandise,  colors,  sizes,  terms, 
purchase  date,  transportation  route, 
delivery  date,  and  anv  other  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

2.  Orders  are  written  for  all  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Each  order  must  lx-  signed  by  the 
buyer,  countersigned  by  the  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  man  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  general  merchandise 
man. 

•H.  The  orders  are  then  sent  to  the 
Traffic  Department  for  proper  rout¬ 
ing  and  mailing. 

4.  The  Invoice  Office  copy  is  re- 
cortled  by  de})artment  and  deliverv 
date,  and  a  control  is  maintained 
for  the  cumulative  amount  of  orders 
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placed  by  department  and  for  the 
whole  store. 

5.  .\fter  the  orders  have  been  re¬ 
corded  they  are  sent  to  the  clerk  who 
checks  the  invoices  against  the  or¬ 
ders;  then  the  orders  are  filed  tle- 
partmentally  by  alphabetical  order. 

Invoice  Procedure 

1.  Invoices  are  received  from  the 
■Mail  Room  several  times  daily  at 
the  Invoice  Office. 

2.  Invoices  are  then  inspected  for 
tlepartment  number  and  checked 
for  correct  billing  since  many  re¬ 
sources  bill  net  instead  of  gross,  less 
discount. 

3.  The  invoices  are  then  clockeil 
as  to  the  time  of  receipt  and  aprons 
are  attached.  (.\11  information 
neetled  in  the  receiving  process  may 
be  noted  on  the  invoice  apron  with¬ 
out  tiefacing  the  invoice  itself.) 
The  bills  of  lading  and  any  express 
receipts  accompanying  such  bills 
are  detached,  dates  are  inserted  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  aprons, 
and  the  bills  sent  to  the  Traffic  Office 
for  future  reference  should  tracing 
be  necessary  or  if  a  claim  for  jiilfer- 
age  or  damage  be  filed. 

4.  The  invoices  are  then  sent  to 
the  .\ccounts  Payable  Dejiariment 
lor  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  cost 
only.  .\ny  error  in  extension  is  im¬ 
mediately  adjusted  by  the  issuance 
of  a  debit  or  a  credit  to  the  \  endor’s 
account. 

The  memorandum  attached  to 
the  aprot)  is  written  up  by  inserting 
the  department  number  in  the 
block  provided,  the  date,  full  name 
of  vendor  and  cost  amount  of  in¬ 
voice.  (Note  the  apron  and  memo¬ 
randum  bear  the  month,  season  let¬ 
ter  and  serial  number.) 

t).  The  memorattdum  is  theti  re¬ 
checked.  approved  if  in  ordei  ami 
detached  from  the  apron. 

7.  .\t  the  end  of  the  dav  these 
memoratida  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  and  a  predetermined 
total  of  the  particular  dav’s  regis¬ 
tration  computed  bv  runtiittg  off  an 
adding  machitte  tape. 

3.  I'he  memoranda  are  then- sent 
to  the  .\ccounts  Pavable  department 
with  the  predetermined  total  ami 


posted  to  the  accounts  on  the  .\c- 
counts  Payable  ledgers  in  the  same 
alphabetical  order  ami  balatmd 
with  the  adding  machine  tape. 

9.  The  memoranda  are  reari  anged 
in  departmental  order,  posted  on 
the  Department  Invoice  Register 
and  balanced  with  the  same  adding 
machine  tape.  These  memoranda 
are  then  hied  lor  future  relereme. 

10.  When  the  memoranda  are  de¬ 
tached,  the  invoices  are  turtied  ovei 
to  the  Order  Check  clerks  lot  vcii- 
lication  of  terms,  prices,  styles,  ship¬ 
ping  instructions,  quantity,  etc. 
The  amount  of  shipment  against  a 
particular  order  is  deducteil  on  the 
reverse  side  showing  the  balance 
still  due. 

11.  .Mter  the  itivoices  have  been 
checked  with  the  confirmation,  they 
are  inspet  ted  for  due  dates  and  those 
that  are  due  are  immediately  pulled 
out  for  buyers’  sigtiatures  and  imme 
diate  payment. 

12.  .\fter  the  bills  have  been  paid 
they  are  sent  to  the  Receiving  Room 
for  marking  and  proper  cheikitig 
with  the  merchandise. 

13.  The  other  invoices  that  have 
not  been  anticipated  for  pavmetu 
are  sent  to  the  Receiving  RtKtm  attd 
the  same  procedure  followed  as  in 
No.  12. 

14.  .\fter  the  Receiving  Room 
procedure  has  been  completed,  the 
iti\oices  are  sent  to  the  Traffic  De- 
pat  tment  to  be  checked  with  the  act¬ 
ual  recei\  ing  record  atid  to  have  the 
freight  charges  postetl  on  the  apron 
attached  to  the  invoice.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  lecortl  is  arratiged  numericallv 
atitl  is  made  upon  the  receiving  plat 
forms.  Every  shipment  that  is  re¬ 
ceived,  whether  it  is  a  straight 
charge,  a  memorandum,  no  charge, 
etc.,  must  have  a  corresponding  in¬ 
voice.  This  precaution  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  duplicate  billitigs 
are  not  put  through  and  that  in¬ 
voices  are  delivered  promptly  for  all 
merchandise  received. 

15.  In  the  hatulling  of  duplicate 
billings,  other  precautions  are  tak¬ 
en.  First,  a  check  is  made  in  the  In¬ 
voice  Office  to  determine  whether 
the  merchandise  has  been  ordeied. 
attd  if  ordered,  to  determine  wheth 
er  a  like  amoitnt  has  previouslv  been 
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Retail  merchandisers  are  always 
wanting  electrical  outlets — every¬ 
where.  except  where  they  are  in  the 
store.  It's  like  a  dream  come  true 
to  store  electricians  when  they  can 
tap  their  floors  anywhere,  any  time 
and  have  a  new  outlet,  exactly 
where  it  is  wanted. 

This  is  the  joy — and  the  financial 


advantage — of  Q-Floors  made  by  the 
H.  H.  Robertson  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  A  Q-Floor  is 
composed  of  steel  cells,  crossed 
over  by  headers  that  can  carry  the 
wires  of  telephone,  power,  tele¬ 
vision  and  all  the  other  special 
electrical  devices  necessary  for 
modern  merchandising.  An  elec¬ 
trician  can  establish  an  outlet  on 
any  six-inch  area  of  the  entire,  ex¬ 
posed  floor.  He  merely  drills  a 
small  hole,  fishes  up  the  wire  and 
the  whole  job  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  None  of  the  fuss  and  muss  of 
digging  trenches. 


Quick-Change  makes  possible 
flexible  floor  layouts.  In  fact,  the 
thousands  of  buildings  now  en- 
joving  Q-Floor  merchandise  their 
electrical  availability  as  one  of 
their  most  desirable  assets.  Q-Floors 
keep  a  store  young;  enable  it  to 
take  advantage  of  the  newest  selling 
ideas.  And  switching  from  selling 
floors  to  nonselling  floors  is  duck 
soup.  You  can  do  it  overnight,  so 
far  as  the  electrical  part  goes. 

Q-Floors,  moreover,  give  any 
store  financial  advantage  right  from 
the  time  of  construction.  They  are 
Quick-In.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq. 
ft.  in  30  seconds.  Robertson  Com¬ 
pany  has  proved  on  thousands  of 
installations  that  Q-Floors  reduce 
construction  time  20  to  30%.  Re¬ 


tailers  have  been  quick  to  translate 
this  time  saved  into  money  earned. 


Construction  is  dry,  noncombus¬ 
tible,  dust-free,  without  forms  or 
shoring,  ideal  for  adding  mezza¬ 
nines  and  annexes  where  near-by 
merchandise  is  exposed.  Freezing 
weather  does  not  stall  progress. 
Q-Floor  becomes  a  steel  working 
platform  for  all  other  trades  the 
minute  it  is  laid. 

Consider  the  advantages  during 
construction  and  over  the  years. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  having 
Q-Floors.  As  for  cost — it  is  right  in 
line,  no  premium,  even  though  the 
higher  earning  power  of  Q-Floor 
would  justify  it.  Consult  your  arch¬ 
itect  and  a  Robertson  representa¬ 
tive  or  write  to 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 

2410  Fanaers  Bonk  Biiildiiig  Offices  ia  50  Priacipd  Qties 

PHtsbargb  22,  Peaasylvoaia  >  ^  World-Wide  Baildiag  Service 
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icrcivcd.  A  !>ctoiid  tlicck  is  one  on 
tilt  Attounts  Payable  ledger  to  de- 
teiiiiine  whether  another  invoite 
lieariiig  the  same  date  and  amount 
has  lieen  received.  The  tliird  check 
is  made  in  the  Receiving  Rcmhii  to 
determine  whether  the  merchandise 
has  ai  tiially  been  received,  l  lie  ac¬ 
tual  receiving  record  lurnishes  the 
loiirth  and  iinal  (heck  against  duj)- 
iiiation. 

It).  .Alter  the  bills  have  lx.*en 
checked  with  the  receiving  records 
they  are  then  inspected  to  insure 
the  appearance  <jt  all  such  necessary 
approvals  as  checker  signature, 
matker  signature  and  Imyer  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  apron.  The  retail 
should  l)e  prominently  displayed 
on  the  lace  ot  the  bill  showing  eitlier 
that  the  price  ditference  originally 
noted  on  the  bill  by  the  Invoice 
Office  has  been  approved  by  the  buv- 
er,  or  that  an  authorization  has  l>een 
given  to  the  I’raffic  Department  to 
issue  a  chargeback.  E\cess  ship¬ 
ping  charges  are  to  be  charged  back 
to  the  resources,  i.e.,  il  a  linn  elects 
to  ship  merchandise  by  express  in¬ 
stead  of  freight,  or  by  LCL  instead 
ol  carload  lot,  or  if  merchandise  is 
purchased  F.O.B.  the  store  or  the 
city,  a  chargeback  is  necessary  before 
the  invoice  is  passed  through  to  the 
•Accounts  Payable  Department. 

17.  I'he  invoices  are  sent  to  the 
.Accounts  Payable  Department 
where  they  are  given  to  the  audi¬ 
tors.  who  establish  the  total  retail 
and  then  recheck. 

18.  riie  invoices  are  arranged  in 
(le|)artmental  order  and  checked  off 
on  the  Departmental  Invoice  Regis¬ 
ter  so  that  a  constant  record  may  be 
kept  of  all  the  open  items  which 
have  not  been  passed  in  the  .Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  Department.  These 
open  items,  incidentallv,  represent 
the  merchandise  in  transit. 

19.  .A  pre-list  is  run  simultaneous- 
Iv  on  the  cost,  retail  and  trans|>orta- 
tion  to  determine  the  totals  of  the 
invoices  to  be  charged  to  stock. 

20.  The  invoices  are  given  to  the 
Departmental  Invoice  |ournal  clerk 
who  jjosts  the  invoices  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  department  sheets  thereby 
charging  these  items  to  stock.  The 
clerk  then  balances  the  posting  with 
the  pre-list  and  enters  the  controls. 

21.  .At  this  jKiint  the  invoices 
which  had  been  anticipated  and 
raid  are  segregated  from  the  unpaid 
invoices  and  are  arranged  alphabet¬ 


ically  in  the  paid  bill  Ides. 

22.  The  unpaid  bills  are  then  re¬ 
sorted  alphal)etically  and  turned 
over  to  the  remittance  clerks  vvlm 
check  the  invoices  with  the  Accounts 
Payable  ledger  and  claim  hie  to 
make  sure  that  the  cash  discount  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  invfjice  is  correct,  that 
the  freight  charges  deducted  were 
allowable  and  that  any  amounts  due 
us  are  deducted  at  the  time  [)ayment 
is  effected.  A  voucher  check  is  used 
for  this  particular  operation  with 
the  check  number  appearing  opjjos- 
ite  each  item  included  in  a  particu- 
,ar  remittance  so  that  the  cash  j)ost- 
ed  to  the  .Actounl'i  Payable  ledger 
inav  be  easilv  identified. 

23.  The  invoices  are  listed  on  the 
remittance  advice  stub  attached  to 
the  check,  and  the  debits  and  de¬ 
ductions  and  the  rate  of  cash  div 
count  shown.  The  bills,  together 
with  the  remittance  advice  and 
check,  are  given  to  another  clei  k 
who  extends  the  cash  discount  and 
deducts  it  from  the  gross  amount, 
compute’s  the  interest  lor  prepav- 
ment  and  enters  the  net  amount  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the 
remitiaiue  advice  stub.  .After  this 
operation  is  completed,  the  Ciheck 
Register  |o(irnal  is  made  up  by  list¬ 
ing  the  gross  and  subtracting  the 
discount  and  interest.  The  net 
amoutit  is  then  posted  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  I)ank  on  which  tlie  with- 
diawal  has  I)een  made. 

21.  The  check,  remittance  advice 
and  bills  are  given  to  another  clerk 
lot  the  purpose  of  verilicati<»n  of  the 
(heck  and  total  payment. 

2.">.  The  invoices  and  remittance 
advices  are  then  “perforated  paid" 
and  the  remittance  adv  ice  and  diet  k 
are  separated.  The  triplicate  n>pv 
is  attached  to  the  invoice,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  used  for  a  posting  tnedium  and 
a  permanent  rtx-ord  of  the  check 
issued.  The  original  copy  is  sent 
with  the  remittance  to  the  check 
signers. 

2l».  .\fter  a  check  has  been  signed, 
the  original  copv  is  mailed  to  the 
vendor  while  the  invoice  is  fded  al- 
phalx'tically. 

Cllaims  and  Buyer’s  Returns 

1.  C'.laims  or  debits  are  issued 
against  the  vendors’  accounts  for 
such  items  as  allowances,  errors  in 
billing  prices,  v  iolation  of  shipping 
instructions,  etc.  -A  serial  number  is 
assigned  to  each  claim. 


2.  Claims  may  originate  in  either 
the  Traffic  or  the  .Vccounts  Payable 
Department.  1  he  original  copy  of 
the  charge  is  mailed  to  the  vendor 
indicating  the  amount  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  when  remittance  is  made. 
The  duplitate  copy  of  the  claim  is 
given  to  the  .Accounts  Payable  De¬ 
partment  claim  clerk  while  the  trip¬ 
licate  copy  remains  in  a  Ixiund  Ixiok 
lor  luture  reference. 

3.  rile  claims  are  checked  by 
their  serial  numlx’is  to  make  certain 
that  none  is  missing  after  which  the 
(lain)  (lerk  audits  them,  checking 
the  cost,  and  c-stablishing  the  total 
retail. 

I.  I  he  claims  are  sorted  depart- 
mentally  and  a  pre-list  is  run  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  cost,  retail,  and 
transportation.  These  claims  are 
then  posted  to  the  Departmental 
Purchase-  Journal  Debit  sheets  and 
balanced  with  the  pre-list. 

5.  The  claims  are  re-sorted  alpha- 
beticallv  and  are  posted  to  the  .Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  ledgers  and  balanced 
with  the  Departmental  Purchase 
Journal  Debit  slitx.'ts^ 

f>.  The  claims  are  then  given  to 
the  remittance  clerks  to  fie  filtxl  al- 
|)iiabeti(allv  in  the  claim  file  and 
are  held  open  until  invoict-s  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  vendoi'. 

7.  Buyer’s  Returns  (M  iginate  with 
the  buvers  whenevei  merchandise  is 
to  be  returned  to  any  of  the  re¬ 
sources.  Thc'se  returns  must  be 
signed  bv  the  buveiN  and  merchan¬ 
dise  men. 

8.  These  Buyei^  Returns  are 
made  out  in  triplicate,  the  original 
and  duplicate  lieing  sent  to  the  Re¬ 
turn  Cxxxls  R(k>ui  together  with  the 
merchandise-,  while  the  triplicate 
copv  remains  in  the  b(K)k  for  refer¬ 
ence  purjMises. 

9.  .Vfter  the  merchandise  has 
reached  the  Return  Goods  R<xmi 
the  duplicate  copy  of  the  Buyer's 
Return  remains  pinned  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  orginal  is  detached 
and  sent  to  the  .Accounts  Payable 
De|)artment  for  the  purjMise  of  au¬ 
diting  and  checking  with  the  ledger 
to  establish  correct  terms  and  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  account  warrants  the 
return  insofar  as  credit  liabilitv  is 
concerned. 

10.  The  original,  if  approved,  is 
sent  back  to  the  Return  Goods 
Koom.  There  it  is  given  to  the  pack- 
(Continut'd  on  pflge  -10) 
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THE  GREAT  BUYER 


HE  IS  SENSITIVE  AND  HARDHEADEI), 


ANALYTICAL  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC,  A  PROMOTER  AND  A  PHILOSOPHER 


By  Joseph  Ross,  Merchandising  Manager,  Neiman-M arcus,  Dallas 


OF  all  lilt*  jobs  in  retailing  the 
buyer’s  job  provides  the  most 
sensitive  relleetion  ol  person¬ 
ality,  taste,  judgment  and  ability. 
And  to  l)e  a  truly  great  buyei  re¬ 
quires  a  range  of  eapacity,  in  my 
opinion,  beyond  that  ol  any  other 
job  in  retailing.  In  the  buying  job 
you  are  unicpiely  on  your  own;  yt)u 
cannot  pass  the  res|M)nsibilit\  on  to 
someone  else:  everything  depends 
u[)on  sour  own  capacity.  The  peri¬ 
od  of  being  a  buyer  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  the  supreme  test  of  a  career  in 
retailing. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  few  truly  great  buyers  I  have 
known  was  the  range  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  had  the  commanding 
knowledge  of  their  commodity 
which  a  life  time  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  had  given  thejn.  They  had  the 
additional  understanding  of  society 
which  gave  life  and  imagination  to 
the  knowledge  they  had  of  their 
commodity.  furniture  buyer  can’t 
merely  know  about  woikI.  He  has 
to  also  know  alxmt  decor.  He  has 
to  have  a  subtle,  matured  knowledge 
of  how  life  is  lived.  These  men  and 
women  had  a  basic  philosophy 
which  enriched  their  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  their  chosen  held.  They 
had  the  selective  ability  to  edit  what 
was  offered  them.  They  had  the 
character  to  command  resjrect  in  the 
stores  in  which  they  worked  and  the 
markets  from  which  they  bought. 
I'hey  had  the  imagination  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  merchandise  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  manner.  They  had  the  oper¬ 
ating  ability  to  keep  a  complicated 
business  efficient  and  maintain  it  on 
an  even  keel.  They  had  the  tpialities 
of  leadership  to  teach  others  what 
they  knew;  to  delegate  responsibility 
to  others;  and  to  make  great  buyers 
of  their  assistants.  They  coidd  ana¬ 
lyze  their  own  mistakes  and  solve 
their  problems:  they  had  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  shift  their  approach  w'ith 
changing  times  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  Knowledge,  philosophy, 
taste,  character,  imagination,  oj>er- 
ating  ability,  leadership,  powers  of 
analysis,  flexibility:  it  is  no  wonder 
1  speak  of  the  range  of  capacity  re¬ 
quired  to  be  a  tridv  great  buver. 


In  the  evolution  of  any  art,  there 
is  always  a  heyday  of  its  glory;  a 
golden  age,  marked  by  craftsman¬ 
ship  borne  «»f  supreme  self-disci¬ 
pline.  I  his  golden  age  is  usually 
followed  by  a  dark  age— disintegra¬ 
tion  of  craftsmanship,  deterioration 
of  ability,  a  lowering  of  the  level  of 
what  the  art  stood  for.  And  I  think 
the  war  has  brought  in  the  dark  ages 
of  retail  buying.  During  the  war, 
many  buyers  became  successful  with¬ 
out  training,  without  education, 
without  the  conditioning,  strength¬ 
ening  tests  of  ach  ersity.  W'e  were  all 
King  Midases  and  everything  we 
touched  turned  to  gold.  .Most  buy¬ 
ers  interpreted  their  jobs  as  to  get 
merchandise,  not  select  it.  There 
was  no  distinction  between  the 
wrong  and  right  way  of  doiirg  things 
because,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
results,  there  was  no  difference  l>e- 
tween  wrong  and  right.  Some  buy¬ 
ers  who  came  of  age  during  the  war 
have  had  a  false  success  which  bears 
no  relation  to  the  true  stature  and 
requiremetits  of  the  job  in  normal 
times. 

.\nd  so  I  shall  speak  of  the  art  of 
buying  as  it  was  before  the  war  and 
as  I  hope  it  will  be  again  after  this 
period  of  scarcity  is  over. 

Thinking  and  Doing 

File  first  step  in  the  job  of  being 
a  truly  great  buyer  is  a  fundamental 
one  that  applies  to  all  types  of  oper¬ 
ating  executives;  and  that  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  strategic  and 
the  tactical  problems  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  problem  in  strategy  has  to 
do  with  the  elements  of  basic  con¬ 
ception.  .\  problem  in  tactics  has  to 
do  with  the  element  of  method,  ol 
execution. 

Now  a  truly  great  buyer  is  that 
kind  qf  buyer  who  can  pigeon-hole 
in  his  mind  the  strategic  or  long- 
range  problems  and  the  tactical  or 
short-range  problems;  and  deal  with 
them  accordingly.  In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  a  buyer’s  greatness  can  be 
measured  by  his  ability  to  balance 
his  thinking  correctly  between  the 
strategic  and  tactical  phases  of  his 
job. 

First  of  all.  what  are  some  of  the 


strategic  problems  (hat  a  Inner 
laces?  .V  main  one  is  planning  the 
department  operation  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season;  and  this  means  more 
than  sitting  down  with  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  agreeing  to  a  set 
of  monthly  figures  as  to  stocks  and 
sales.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
throw  out  all  figure  planning  be¬ 
cause  it  places  tindiie  emphasis  iq>on 
the  ends  instead  of  the  means.  It  is 
like  wishing  for  a  star  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  rocket  to  get  to  it.  1  he 
important  thing  to  plan  is  not  the 
figures  but  the  specific  merchandise 
objectives  as  to  what  the  buyer 
wants  to  do. 

Problems  of  Strategy 

How  does  a  buyer  go  about  de¬ 
termining  what  these  merchandise 
objectives  shoidd  be?  He  analyzes 
his  last  year’s  operation  realistically. 

1  he  chances  are  in  some  phase  of  it 
he  did  not  exploit  the  available 
market  fully.  If  he  was  constantly 
out  of  stock,  in  some  classification  of 
merchandise,  this  will  give  him  a 
clue  to  an  expanding  market  which 
in  the  new  season  he  shoidd  make 
more  elaljorate  plans  to  meet.  If  his 
competition  is  doing  something  un¬ 
usually  well,  that  may  give  him  a 
clue  to  an  expanding  market.  He 
analyzes  his  manufacturing  market 
strategically,  .\fter  he  has  gone  en¬ 
tirely  through  it.  he  may  discern 
certain  broad  tendencies,  certain 
new  ilevelopments  which  should 
affect  the  basic  character  of  his  pur¬ 
chases.  He  analyzes  his  community 
critically.  It  may  indicate  certain 
needs  which  he  should  plan  to  ful¬ 
fill.  .\n  obvious  example  of  this  is 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  com¬ 
ing  to  Dallas.  I'his  means  the  Dallas 
dress  buyer  must  make  more  elabo¬ 
rate  plans  to  be  covered  on  es  ening 
dresses.  In  these  and  other  ways,  he 
arrives  at  a  conception  of  what  his 
department  should  do  to  realize  the 
fullest  potential  of  his  volume.  This 
is  the  highest  type  of  strategic  think¬ 
ing.  much  more  important  than  fig 
lire  thinking. 

.\nother  strategic  problem  a  buv¬ 
er  may  have  to  face  is  that  of  his 
floor  operation.  Fhis  ma\  (oncern 
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a  basic  cuncepiion  ui  space;  a  basic 
conception  of  the  layout  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  within  the  space  he  has;  a 
basic  conception  as  to  a  new  and 
better  training  program  to  make  his 
salespeople  sell  more  effectively. 

Or  he  may  develop  various  long 
term  promotional  objectives  such  as 
massing  all  of  his  promotional 
ammunition  behind  certain  selected 
items  where  he  has  decided  to  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  do  a  tremendous 
volume  job;  or  he  may  decide  to 
take  a  whole  classification  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  give  it  that  type  of 
promotional  effort. 

What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is 
the  importance  of  paying  attention 
to  the  basic  factors  affecting  the  de¬ 
partment’s  long-term  development: 
the  importance  of  bending  direc¬ 
tionally  every  detail  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  operation  towards  the  broad 
goal  of  a  more  masterful  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  market. 

Now  the  tactical  phases  of  a  buy¬ 
er’s  job  have  less  to  do  with  thinking 
and  more  to  do  with  doing.  He 
must  be  an  expert  in  the  merchan¬ 


dise  he  buys  and  keep  abreast  ol 
e\eiy  new  detelopment  in  his  mar¬ 
ket.  He  must  maintain  excellent 
relations  with  his  manufacturers  to 
insure  their  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port.  In  his  market  operation,  he 
must  maintain  an  eternal  vigilance 
for  what  is  new  and  untried.  He 
must  have  insatialile  curiosity  and 
openmindedness  as  to  sources  from 
which  he  can  obtain  ideas  and  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Because  he  is  closer  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  he  is  very  often  in  a  position 
to  give  a  manufacturer  new  ideas 
as  to  what  his  customers  want.  His 
stocks  must  have  the  balance  and 
objectivity  to  appeal  not  only  to  his 
own  tastes,  but  to  the  diversity  of 
tastes  of  his  customers  and  he  must 
maintain  that  balance  continuously 
all  season  long  through  additional 
purchases  and  reorders. 

Sometimes  more  sid)tle  tactical 
problems  arise  in  the  market.  If  a 
sudden  demand  develops  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  merchandise.'  or  a  (olor 
or  a  stvle,  he  must  throw  his  old 


plans  out  the  window  and  enlarge 
his  assortments  of  that  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  plan  to  promote  it  more 
aggressively,  give  it  more  spare  in 
the  department,  get  his  salespeople 
behind  it.  If  business  is  falling  off, 
he  may  have  to  shift  his  original  em¬ 
phasis  from  certain  categories  of 
merchandise  to  others  where  he  feels 
surer  of  protecting  his  volume.  If 
retail  business  in  a  commodity  is 
bad,  the  chances  are  manufacturing 
business  in  that  commodity  is  bad; 
and  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
recoup  his  volume  losses  by  stepping 
into  the  market  and  buying  this 
merchandise  at  such  reduced  prices 
that  he  can  put  on  a  successful  sale. 
Every  purchase  a  buyer  makes  is  a 
jX)tentional  risk,  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  the  tactical  market  ability 
of  a  buyer  can  be  measured  by  how 
he  calculates  these  risks.  If  he  buys 
too  little,  he  may  be  sold  out  before 
he  can  replenish  his  stocks,  while  his 
competitors,  who  have  taken  a  great¬ 
er  chance  on  the  same  merchandise, 
may  be  in  a  position  to  take  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


News  in  Fur  Treatment  and  Dyeing 


The  Fur  Dressers  if  Fur  Dyers  Association  presented  their  first  fashion  show  on  May  22  and  May  23.  It  ivas  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  new  achievements,  especially  in  the  treatment  and  coloring  of  utility  furs.  Sheared 
Australian  opossum,  sheared  raccoon,  and  sheared  red  fox  were  shoxvn,  together  with  a  variety  of  furs  as  yet  little 
known  to  store  customers.  Successful  experiments  in  dyeing  produced  stuh  noiielties  as  “emerald  silver”  in  American 
grey  fox,  a  stone  marten  shade  of  red  fox,  platirus  dyed  skunk,  and  others.  Shown  here,  from  left  to  right:  a  three- 
quarter  coat  of  Chekiang  lamb  in  platina  blue  (American  Fur  Dyeing  Co.);  a  sheared  raccoon,  beaver-colored 
(Industrial  Fur  Dyeing  &  Blending  Co.);  and  an  Indian  lamb,  in  honey-beige,  with  sleeve  trim  of  ranch  mink  (Croivn 
Fur  Dyeing  &  Dressing  Corp.) 
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Operating  a  Frozen  Foods  Department 

(ContiniK'd  from  page  19) 


lad,  tlicN  will  1k‘  less  ihan  in  19^'), 
inaslar  as  siipplyinm  the  (kinaiul  is 
concerned. 

Due  to  the  dischaif*e  ol  veterans, 
wlu)  ha\e  hecoine  ediuatecl  to  Iro/- 
eii  hMxls,  as  Iro/en  foods  were  used, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  military 
lorces,  as  well  as  the  added  civilian 
demand,  the  demand  lor  Irct/en 
foods  has  increased  approximately 
10  per  cent  above  the  same  demand 
in  19-15.  Due  tci  strikes  and  jnioi  i 
ties,  materials  needed  to  rejjair  and 
expand  the  fro/en  food  jnocessing 
plants  have  heen  unavailable  in 
time  to  increase  the  |irocessing  ol 
fro/en  foods  from  the  I91()  pack. 
In  lad,  many  piocessing  plants  re¬ 
port  that  their  19l(')  pack  will  be  l.'l 
per  cent  less  than  their  1915  pack. 
.Add  together  this  I'f  per  cent  and 
the  -10  per  cent  demand  increase- 
and  we  ha\e  practically  a  53  per 
cent  shortage  in  the  source  of  su|)- 
plv  to  meet  the  present  demand. 
Ibis  is  ecidenced  in  tlie  fact  that 
several  of  the  leading  brand  names 
in  fro/en  foods  have  not  established 
a  new  retail  outlet  since  the  lirst  of 
Februarv,  this  year,  when  their  1915 
backlog  was  entirelv  distributed. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
a  new  store  entering  retail  clisti  ibn- 
tion  cannot  get  a  sujipiv.  The  Froz¬ 
en  FckkI  Institute,  which  is  the 
established  clearing  house  of  the 
fro/en  food  industry  ,  has  opened  up 


sources  ol  supply  for  properly  at- 
ct edited  retailers,  through  its  mem- 
bet  ptocessors  and  distributcjis.  al¬ 
most  e\ery  week,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  1  his  is  possible  because 
the  ethical  processor  desires  to  clear 
with  accredited  retailers  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  the  clearing  house. 

1  emperature  control  is  the  secret 
of  successful  distribution.  Fio/en 
loocls  should  be  kept  at  a  zero  tem¬ 
perature  until  handed  to  the  con 
sumcr.  and  the  consumer  shoidcl  be 
aebised  that  her  product  should 
ne\ei  be  permitted  to  go  above  10 
clegiees  abo\e  zero  until  it  is  used, 
leniperaiure  lluctuations  are  the 
causes  ol  |)lacing  into  the  hands  cjl 
the  consumer,  or  permitting  the 
consumer  to  place  on  the  table. 
Iro/en  products  that  are  tasteless, 
unpalatable,  and  with  a  woods  or 
pulps  taste.  .Mans  times  Iro/en 
loocls  aie  thasved  out  and  refro/en 
again,  svhich  is  a  most  improper  ef- 
loit.  Regardless  of  boss  deep  the 
liee/ing  area  may  l)e.  en/smes  are 
nevci  killed,  thev  merels  become 
doiinanl.  Fhe  en/sme  is  the  genesis 
ol  bacteria.  .At  5  degrees  belosv 
/eio  the  en/ynies  commence  to  ac- 
tisale.  .At  5  degrees  abose  zero  the 
c  n/smes  turn  into  micro-organisms. 
(  kai  ls  s  isible  under  the  microscojje. 
At  I  I  degre-es  abose  zero,  the  micro¬ 
organism  turns  into  bacteria.  I  bis 
I  ac  teria,  svith  a  range  of  from  11 


degrees  abose  zero  upward,  eats 
assay  the  nuiritise  salues  ol  the 
Iro/en  product,  thus  turning  the 
product  into  a  ssocxly  or  puljn  and 
tasteless  food  product.  I  herefore,  it 
is  essential  that  every  frozen  IchkI 
retailer  be  gisen  instructions  for 
himsell  and  stall  as  fo  the  pro|Ki 
handling  of  their  cabinets  and  Iroz- 
eii  food  products,  to  assure  the 
elimination  of  tem|)erature  iluctua- 
tions. 

I  could  enlarge  here  upon  proper 
packaging  and  transportation  and 
other  essential  features  that  are  all 
necessarv  to  complete  the  picture  ol 
temperature  control,  but  sufhee  to 
sas  at  this  jioint.  should  anyone  cle 
sire  detailed  inlormation  along  this 
line,  let  them  contact  the  Fro/en 
Food  Institute,  at  90  West  Broad¬ 
way.  X.  Y.  c;. 

Sales  Training  Needed 

Frozen  foods  do  not  sell  them¬ 
selves.  K\er\  department  handling 
Iro/en  loocls  should  see  that  everv 
sales  person  be  gi\  en  a  few  hours  ol 
sales  c‘ducation  so  that  they  can  talk 
frozen  foods  intelligentiv.  This  edu¬ 
cation  should  come  from  authentic 
sources  and  not  from  commercial 
sales  courses  along  a  general  coin- 
modity  line.  It  is  a  rather  abrupt 
statement  to  make,  but  I  find  in 
many  retail  stores  that  the  consuni- 
ei  knows  more  about  frozen  fcxxls 
than  the  salesman.  If  the  consumer 
knowledge  is  negative  and  the  sales 
lechnicpte  is  not  developed  to  over¬ 
come  the  negative  mind  picture  ol 
the  prospect i\e  consumer,  then  the 
sales  of  fro/en  fcxxls  will  not  ex¬ 
pand.  In  intrcxluc  ing  a  frozen  fcxxl 
department,  public  relations  plav  a 
most  jnominent  part.  Public  rela¬ 
tions.  through  women’s  clubs  and 
other  groups,  as  well  as  properlv 
placed  stories  with  food  editors  and 
marketing  editors  of  your  local  pap¬ 
ers  will  help  greatly. 

In  summing  up.  may  I  sav  that 
entering  the  frozen  food  retail  dis- 
tribuiion  is  not  just  a  matter  of  hnv- 
ing  ecpiipment  and  finding  a  source 
of  supplv.  It  is  much  more  than 
that,  and  the  Frozen  FoexI  Institute, 
which  is  the  oldest  clearing  house 
of  the  fro/en  fcxxl  industrv  and  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  non-profit  educational 
basis  before  the  first  commercial 
package  of  frozen  food  was  sold, 
stands  reach  to  aid  you  with  proper 
data  which  has  been  assembled  from 
authoritative  research. 


News  from  a  Manufacturer’s  Showroom 


Showroom  of  Crestlee.  Im.,  a  new  manufacturer  of  junior  dresses  in  Sew 
York,  ivas  an  old  storeroom.  Decorative  imagination  has  transformed  it  into 
a  colorful  room,  rich  in  ideas  for  store  display.  The  undulating  ceiling  coi'ers 
exposed  overhead  piping. 
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FOR  EXECUTIVES  ONLY 


WE  PRESENT 

''The  Colonel" 


(F\AC;i  Sl/E  -  13"  LONG.  71/,"  WIDE,  1"  HK.H) 


We  all  want  to  feel  "executive" — and  can — when  such  a  desk  set  sits  before  us. 

Made  of  sparkling  Plexiglas  Lucite  and  featuring  the  50  Year  Automatic  Calendar.  This  set  has  a 
roomy  box  for  cigarettes  or  gadgets,  compartments  for  clips,  pins  or  whatnots — space  for  memo 
sheets — and  a  high  quality  pen. 


ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY 
EXCLUSIVE  PATENTED  CREATIONS 
BY 


M.  M.  GOHLIEB  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

CREATORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  OUTSTANDING  PLASTIC  SPECIALTIES 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 
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Controlling  Transportation  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


summary  of  the  first  three  factors, 
consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  a\ailability  of  goods  for  re¬ 
placement.  Many  items  which  the 
store  can  obtain  in  only  very  limited 
(juantities.  although  desperately 
needed,  ha\e  a  ready  sale  at  all 
times.  “Out  of  stock”  time  is  far 
greater  than  “In  stock”  time.  It 
sufficient  deliveries  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  maintain  the  stock,  trans¬ 
portation  cost  can  very  well  be  kept 
at  a  minimum.  This  will  help  to 
partially  off-set  profit  loss  due  to 
limited  sales.  Rushing  the  goods 
to  the  store  without  regard  to  cost 
only  serves  to  set  the  “Out  of  stock” 
period  ahead  a  few'  days,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  profit  margin.  It  does  not 
increase  sales  or  have  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  benefit,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  allaying  the  natural  im¬ 
patience  of  the  buyers  to  get  wanted 
merchandise  on  the  counter  a  little 
sooner. 

I'he  companion  item  to  the  fore¬ 
going  in  establishment  of  the  store 
transportation  policy  is  proper  ap- 
])raisal  and  evaluation  of  the  avail¬ 
able  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  selection  of  the  carriers  to  be 


used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
various  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Carriers  should  be  rated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following:  1.  cost;  2. 
speed:  "k  regularitv  or  dependabili- 
iv:  f.  safety. 

The  first  two  jM)ints  are  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  but  a  word  might  be  said 
about  the  method  of  determining 
the  comparative  speed  of  carriers. 
I  hey  should  not  be  judged  by  uuu 
experience  on  one  or  two  shipments 
alone,  or  by  an  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ence  vou  may  have  had  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  carrier  at  some  time  *)r  an¬ 
other.  A  numl)er  of  shipments 
from  a  given  point  v  ia  a  given  car¬ 
rier  should  be  analyzed,  and  an 
ai'erage  transit  time  determined. 
This  averaging  of  transit  time  mav 
surprise  you  by  indicating  that  a 
carrier  you  consitfered  good  is  not 
so  hot.  and  that  another  carrier  who 
you  considered  poor  actuallv  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  better  over  all  serv  ice. 

No.  3  involves  the  degree  of  reli- 
attce  which  can  be  placed  on  de¬ 
livery  within  a  specified  titne.  This 
closelv  follows  No.  3  of  vour  mer¬ 
chandise  classification.  Vou  mav  be 


The  Touch  of  Elegance 


B.  Altman  &  Co.  recently  devoted  all  its  Fifth  Avenue  windows  to  a  series 
captioned:  “New  Look  to  Ymir  Bedroom — with  Our  Decorator  Everglaze 
Chintz.”  The  luxurious  settings  suggested  a  return  to  the  plentiful  fabric 
supplies  of  prewar  days.  Window  lighting  was  extremely  skillful. 


safer  under  certain  conditions  to 
use  a  carrier  with  a  longer  average 
time,  but  a  more  regular  service, 
than  with  a  carrier  with  a  faster 
average  time,  but  a  larger  spread 
between  minimum  and  maximum 
transit  time. 

Under  No.  1,  consideration  to  lie 
given  to  the  number  of  damaged 
shipments,  claim  settlement,  stray 
shijmients,  etc.  which  while  not  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  transit  time, 
may  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  selection  of  carriers  of  etpial  cost 
and  service. 

A  very  important  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  cost  alone  does 
not  necessarily  have  direct  relation 
to  the  ([uality  of  service.  There  are 
rail  routes  which  even  today  beat 
the  service  of  far  more  expensive 
carriers.  I'here  are  truck  lines  who 
make  far  better  time  on  certain 
movements  than  even  the  air  lines. 
Not  onlv  is  there  no  basis  for  judg¬ 
ing  carriers  in  different  brackets  by 
cost  alone,  but  the  service  varies 
widely  as  between  carriers  of  the 
same  type.  Therefore,  a  thorough 
analysis  and  appraisal  is  a  must,  to 
make  sure  you  are  buying  the  best 
serv  ice  your  money  can  buy.  There 
is  as  much  difference,  and  I  dare 
say  even  a  greater  difference  in  the 
tpialitv  of  transportation  service  of 
the  same  cost,  as  there  is  in  mer¬ 
chandise  quality.  Be  sure  you  use 
as  much  care  in  the  selection  of 
transportation  serv  ice  as  a  g(X)d  buy¬ 
er  uses  in  selecting  merchandise. 

I  have  gone  to  great  lengths  in 
giving  vou  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  build 
effective  and  economical  shipping 
instructions.  I  consider  this  to  be 
far  more  important  than  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  preparing  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  for  unless  your  routing  meth¬ 
ods  are  built  on  a  sound  basis,  un¬ 
derstandable  to  both  yourselves  and 
the  officials  of  your  stores,  they  will 
not  and  cannot  stand  firmly  with¬ 
out  sagging  all  over  the  lot.  .\11  the 
foregoing  sounds  like  a  tough  job 
and  a  lot  of  work,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  is.  although  not  nearly  as  big 
a  job  as  it  sounds.  I  assure  you, 
however,  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
effort,  and  w'ill  ultimately  pav  very 
handsome  dividends. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Meltzer's 
paper,  a  detailed  discussion  of  how  to 
prepare  routing  schedules,  will  appear 
in  the  July  issue  of  The  Buiietin. 
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2  ‘  <>u  re  in  i/our  private  bath.  There’s  an  ahiin<iam‘e  of 

snowy  white  towels  and  plenty  of  lathery  soap.  .Vnd 
the  whole  pla<*e  is  iininaenlate — even  your  drinking 
glass  is  sterilized  and  wrapped  for  vour  protection. 


y’oiire  off  to  a  hmy  dan — you'll  find  that  the 
*  heart  of  the  business  district  is  only  a  short  distaiu-e 
away.  If  it  has  stop|K*d  raining  hy  this  time,  you 
might  even  walk.  The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  strate¬ 
gically  l«K'ate«i  near  the  business,  shopping,  and 
theatrical  districts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Come.f  nightfall  you're  hack  in  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
*  vania.  enjoying  some  of  the  finest  entertainment  in 
town.  From  morning  to  night  there's  nothing  (juite 
like  a  stay  at  the  Pennsylvania! 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY,  HELP  YOURSELF 
INVEST  IN  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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^  You  .stroll  ui  for  breakfast,  ex|)ectmg  the  finest  menu 
*  in  town.  .Vn<l  that's  exactiv  what  vou  find  .  .  .  the 


most  appetizing  menu  in  town.  .Vn<l  serve<l  m  the 
hospitable  Hotel  Pennsvlvania  trailition. 


Outlook  for  Supplies 

{Couthiued  from  page  18) 

2.  Do  not  attempt  to  Itiiild  up 
inxenton’es.  Order  *)nly  what  vou 
will  aetuallv  need  lor  immediate 
(onsumption. 

a.  I'se  lewer  units.  I'lili/e  e\ei  \ 
l)o\  in  wititli  \oit  receive  tttereltait- 
dise,  otherwise  it  is  ^oing  to  he  im- 
|jossihle  lot  voit  to  have  a  |)a(kage 
lot  e\etv  deliverv  \ott  tttake,  as  the 
( hatues  at  e.  wrajtpittg  atid  hags  will 
likewise  (otttintte  haicl  “to  get”. 

Boaid  mill  pt oditi tiott  is  at  (he 
highest  rate  sittee  the  Spring  ol 
I‘)I2.  1  he  dettiatnls  lor  all  grades 

ol  paper  atul  hoard  reniain  at  utt 
preeedettted  peace  littte  levels,  attd 
promise  to  cotttinne  so  through 
1 9  It),  rite  cottthitted  ellort  ol  the 
addition  ol  sotne  2t)  new  paper  ttta- 
chittes  and  ntoderni/ation  itttprove- 
utettt.  and  repairs  to  existing  etptij)- 
tttent  should  tttateriallv  increase  op- 
eratittg  lacilities.  Eventnallv  tnoie 
paper  attd  hoard  attd  tttitch  tieeded 
reliel. 


OR  DRESSES 


man 


CARIY  bags! 
PROVIDf  THEj 
nuncT  WRAP 


Shortage  Control 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

(2)  Reluttds  atul  credit  tttetttos 

(3)  Retail  charges  to  hook  stock 
( 1)  (llaittts.  price  chattges.  etc. 

Our  pritttarv  ititerest  is  phvsical 
shortage,  ttot  hookkeepittg  errors 
.  .  .  such  as  ati  over-  or  ittider-charge 
to  a  dejiarttttettt’s  hook  stock.  How¬ 
ever.  psvchologically.  it  is  \et  v  itit- 
portatit  that  sitch  erittrs  he  held  to 
a  mittitttitttt  lor  their  ellect  ott  hity- 
ers  who  tttay  he  iticlitted  to  wave 
away  a  shottage  as  a  hookkeepittg 
tttistake.  Bv  ittakittg  such  a  check, 
we  are  itt  a  positiott  to  stpteUh  anv 
such  alihi. 

Ott  (he  Basis  ol  test  audits,  we  re- 
(|uest.  lor  exatttple.  that  the  ttaitt- 
ing  depart tttent  tttake  a  drixe  to  im¬ 
prove  accittacv  itt  tttuUiplicatiott 
attd  additiott. 

Frottt  tilt  lotegoittg  it  (att  he  seen 
that  our  field  ol  activitx  is  tm 
limited.  We  ojietate  in  atn  depatt 
tnettt  or  dixisiott  where  shot  (ages 
itiax  he  created.  Itt  oitr  opittiott.  the 
tttosi  itttpottattt  goal  ol  a  shortage 
cotttrol  depat  tntettt  is  to  tttake  ex- 
ervone  itt  (lie  orgatti/atiott  coitst  ioiis 
ol  the  importatice  ol  cotttrol  ol 
shortage  and  the  ttecessitx  for  exerx 
associate  t»)  do  their  part.  I'o  jiro 
ttioie  this,  we  talk  at  selling  ami 


HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  keep  dresses  in  perfect  condition 
x^ile  taken  front  store  to  home.  Beyond  that,  they  are  designed 
to  reflect  the  quality,  of  your  merchandise  and  to  create  a 
favorable  “post-sale"  impression  of  your  establishment. 

Made  from  a  wide  variety  of  richly  decorative  papers  and 
enhanced  with  printing  craftsmanship  of  exceptional  merit, 
HANDELOKS  represent  the  kind  of  merchandise-wrap  women 
of  fastidious  tastes  like  to  carry. 

For  more  information  about  HANDELOK 
wrapping  —  a  service  that  goes  home  with 
the  customer  —  write  to . . . 


332  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  timely  merchandising  ideas,  write  for  free 
copies  of  TAKE-WITH  TOPICS  — a  Wolf  Brothers  publication. 
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iion-H-lling  clcpaitincni  meetings. 
AVe  present  actual,  concrete  cases 
where  cooperation  will  help  lick 
the  problem.  'Hie  approach  is  not 
(Tiliial  and  we  call  the  case  in  hand 
“oiir  prohlein”.  making  sure  every¬ 
one  jiresent  knows  that  “oiir"  in¬ 
cludes  tlie  listeners. 

II  die  presentation  is  to  take  more 
than  three  to  live  ininntes.  a  little 
humor  or  noveltv  is  emplosed.  For 
example,  in  a|)|Haring  helore  onr 
marking  and  receiving  assoi  itites  we 
presented  actual  examples  ol  irregtt- 
lariiies  hv  the  meiliod  ol  a  hit\ers’ 
conlereiue  with  shortage  lonirol 
department.  The  huver,  ol  (onrse. 
pi(»\ed  she  was  alisolntely  helpless 
without  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion  ol  markers;  the  sliorttige  con¬ 
trol  manager  told  the  hitver  how  to 
enlist  this  necessars  cooperation  hy 
making  sure  her  prohlenis  were  iin- 
deistoocl.  We  both  tigreed  ‘right  out 
loud’  that  no  one  would  delilierate- 
Iv  cause  the  ii  regularits  tinder  dis¬ 
cussion.  etc. 

In  ;i|)|)earing  recenlh  helore  our 
httvers’  and  executives’  Friclav 
morning  meeting,  we  put  on  an 
hour-long  skit  hiiili  arotmei  a  iticxli- 
cal  lab  idea  with  doctor,  nurse, 
oiclcrlies  and  a  patient,  represent¬ 
ing  a  huver  who  “hurt  in  his  shrunk¬ 
en  |)ro(its”;  we  hronghi  out  that  he 
had  clone  a  swell  job  in  exceeding 
his  planned  markon,  bought  all  his 
mete  handise  F'.  ().  B.  store;  got  more 
than  his  share  ol  total  store  volume, 
hut  when  it  came  to  net  |)rolit  his 
shrinkttge  changed  the  pic  title  Irom 
oiiisninding  to  mediocre.  Findings 
were  then  explained  to  the  group 
and  dramati/ed  hv  exhibition  ol 
drawings  ol  cpieer  looking  hugs. 
Each  hug  had  a  name— irashitis. 
nocturnal  attrition,  ticket  weevil. 
lalK amnesia,  etc.  As  each  l)iig  was 
shown,  the  doctor  explained  how 
the  patient  att|tiired  it.  and  the 
leinedv— what  he  should  have  done 
toa\c)id  getting  that  iKirticular  ling. 
Quite  dramatic.  Inn  also  cpiiie  el¬ 
ite  live  in  making  points  that  in 
themselves  are  trix  ial  ;mtl  th  v  in 
t'tmpariscm  with  the  glamor  ol  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

In  cone  Insion.  we  believe  a  shon- 
age  control  depariment  will  jiisti'x 
Its  lesi  in  anv  store.  Suc  h  a  tlep;r  i 
"leni  must:  (1)  he  managemepl- 
hackecl;  (2)  sell  itsell  and  the  value 
ol  its  objective  (the  increase  ol  net 
proliis)  to  everv  meml)er  ol  the  or- 
gani/aiion. 


Twelve  sellinq 
floors  in  the 
hcoutiful  G.  Fox 
&  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
and  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  at  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Type  Centrol 
Desk  can  be 
handled  by  from 
one  toeight 
operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


Since  1905 

LAMSON  TUBES  have  kept 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY. 


•  •  • 

Hartford^  Conn. 

•  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  .  .  ,  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  1945 — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq.  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor  .  .  .  2400  employees! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rcx>ms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  type  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system! 

#  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor — 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  service 

system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand  as  new 
needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and  today,  forty 
years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of  new  and  original  equip¬ 
ment  helps  the  store  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
country’s  finest  department  stores! 


PLAN  NOW  for  the  Futuro  of  Your  Business 
THE  FREE  BOOK  "CompieHng  the  Sale" 
SHOWS  HOW.  Send  for  your  copy  tod&y. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

750  Lomson  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  GreSt  Buyer  nRrchandisc  is  projx-rly  promoted, 

,  j  ,  .  that  he  gets  his  share  ol  tlie  store’s 

(Continued  from  paee  38)  ,  .  P  .  ,  ,  , 

'  ’  e  »  /  advertising,  wiiukms  and  display; 

business  away  honi  liim.  11  lie  buys  that  his  ads  are  right;  that  his  win- 
too  much,  he  may  have  to  take  a  dows  are  right  aiul  his  displays  are 
markdown.  It  he  buys  something  right.  He  sees  that  his  salespeople 
the  market  has  too  much  ot,  the  are  trained  constantly  to  do  a  proper 
market  may  break  and  offer  the  selling  job  on  the  merchandise  he 
same  merchandise  to  his  competitors  has  bought.  He  sees  he  has  enough 
at  cheaper  prices.  salespeople  to  handle  the  custonieis 

So  a  buyer  becomes  a  sensitive  ex-  coming  into  the  department.  In  all 
pert  in  the  laws  ot  risk  and  prob-  these  efforts  he  is  competing  with 
ability.  He  calculates  in  terms  ot  his  other  buyers  in  the  store  tor  the  same 
stock  on  hand,  in  terms  ot  the  supply  facilities.  His  ability  to  get  more 
and  demand  for  the  item,  iti  terms  ads,  more  wiiulows,  more  displays, 
of  the  period  it  takes  to  deliver  it,  more  space,  more  salespeople  de¬ 
in  terms  ot  seasonability,  in  terms  ot  pends  upon  his  own  enthusiasm; 
the  possibility  ot  reorder.  And  also  upon  his  own  ability  to  sell  his  ideas 
he  calculates  in  terms  ot  style  value,  to  the  proper  people  iti  his  organiza- 
quality  in  relation  to  price,  and  the  tion.  The  ability  ot  his  assistants  to 
part  the  item  will  play  in  the  bal-  help  him  in  all  these  functions  de- 
ancing  out  ot  his  basic  assortments,  pends  primarily  on  his  ability  and 
All  these  factors  are  being  calculated  willingness  to  train  them, 
and  weighed  simultaneously  as  he  I'he  buyer  must  do  all  these 
makes  a  buying  decision.  I'his  tacti-  things  and  on  top  ot  it  maintain  a 
cal  maneuvering  requires  the  most  broad  philosophic  attitude  toward 
agile  thinking  and  judgment.  .\nd  life  as  it  relates  to  his  chosen  field, 
there  is  no  respite  from  it  as  long  as  Continuously  handling  the  same 
an  individual  remains  a  buyer.  merchandise,  he  must  yet  have  an 
Nor  are  the  buyer’s  tactical  prob-  eternal  self-renewing  enthusiasm  tor 
leins  over  w'hen  he  leaves  the  mar-  that  merchandise.  With  a  thousand 
ket.  .\t  home,  he  must  see  that  his  details  pressing  upon  him,  his  mind 


must  keep  razor-edged  distinctions 
between  this  merchandise  and  that. 
He  can  only  be  a  truly  great  buyer 
it  he  is  a  truly  great  salesman,  lor 
his  job  is  only  halt  done  when  a  pur¬ 
chase  has  been  made.  He  must  Ire 
olrjective  enough  to  recognize  his 
own  mistakes  instantaneously;  and 
subjective  enough  to  play  his  hunch¬ 
es  and  his  inner  convictions  strong¬ 
ly.  .Vs  the  director  ot  the  activities 
ot  other  peo[)le,  he  must  have  the 
(aim  dispassion  of  an  executive.  ,\s 
a  purveyor  ot  merchandise  to  the 
public,  he  must  have  the  contagious, 
boundless  enthusiasm  ot  a  promot¬ 
er.  He  must  be  a  sensitive,  scholarly 
and  imaginative  student;  and  a  prac¬ 
tical,  realistic,  hard-headed  business 
man.  He  must  Ire  a  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictions  and  also  a  person  of  such 
consistency  of  character  that  he  (oni- 
mands  the  complete  respect  ot  the 
market  from  which  he  buys  and  the 
store  in  which  he  serves.  Very  few 
Iniyers  rise  to  the  stature  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  But  I  know  some  who  have. 


Traffic  and  Accounts 
Payable 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

er  handling  the  merchandise  who 
writes  in  the  necessary  information 
as  to  method  ot  shipping,  weight 
and  number  of  pieces.  He  then  veri¬ 
fies  the  (piantity  and  affixes  his  sig¬ 
nature. 

1 1 .  After  the  merchandise  has 
been  packed  the  original  copy  ot  the 
Return  is  given  to  the  billing  clerk 
for  billing  ot  the  charge.  Fhe  door 
pass  is  detached  from  the  charge  and 
pasted  in  a  c<>nspicuous  spot  on  the 
pac  kage.  The  duplicate  of  the  door 
pass  is  signed  by  the  carrier’s  repre¬ 
sentative  and  attached,  together 
with  the  signed  bill  ot  lading,  to  the 
original  (zf  the  Buyer’s  Return. 
These  three  forms  are  then  sent  to 
the  I  raffic  Department  for  filing  in 
departmental  and  alphabetical  ar- 
1  angement. 

12.  'The  origitial  ot  the  billing 
charge  is  also  sent  to  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  for  mailing  to  the  resource 
and  the  duplicate  to  the  Accoimts 
I’avable  Department  where  the  satne 
pro(edure  is  followed  with  it  as  that 
outlined  above  in  dealing  with 
claims. 


Writing  Customer’s  Receipt  simultane¬ 
ously  posts  Ledger  Card  and  Journal 
Sheet  /'»  a  single  writing. 


•  Speeds  up  service  at  payment  window 


•  Running  audit  over  all  customers' 
accounts 


•  Control  over  cash  receipu 


•  No  fwsting  to  do  next  day 


•  Extra  records  for  home  office  if  needed 


•  Positive  identification  of  cashier 


Easily  adapted  to  meet  changes 

No  training  required  to  operate 
TRI-POSTER 


CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Division  of  A.  S.  C.  CORPORATION 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
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Depariment  Transfers 

1.  I  raiislers  arc  made  out  by  the 
buyers  lor  any  merchandise  that  is 
iK-ins  nansterred  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another.  These  forms 
must  l>e  signed  by  Inyth  buyers  in- 
\ol\ed  in  the  transfer  of  tlie  mer¬ 
chandise  and  (ountersigned  l)y  the 
mercliandise  man.  Once  signed  they 
are  sent  to  the  .Accounts  Payable 
Department  wltere  they  are  audited 
and  i)osted  on  tlie  Departmental 
Transfer  Slieets  del)iting  one  depart¬ 
ment  and  crediting  the  other. 


Ex|H*nse  Invoice  Procedure 

1.  Inyoices  are  recei\ed  several 
times  daily  from  the  mailing  room 
and  are  sent  to  tlie  Invoice  Office  to 
lx*  clocked  in  and  to  have  a  blue 
aprou  attached.  The  invoices  are 
then  given  to  the  auditors  in  the 
.Accotmts  Payable  Department  to 
verify  and  check  tfie  cost.  Debits 
or  credits  are  issued  for  any  adjust¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  invoices  are  checked  vvitli 
the  confirmation  to  establish  correct 
prices,  terms,  etc.,  and  also  the  par¬ 
ticular  expense  function  to  which 
the  item  purchased  is  to  be  charged. 
The  number  of  the  function  is  put 
on  the  apron  of  the  bill. 

3.  A  pre-list  is  then  made  of  the 
amount  of  invoices  for  the  tlay’s 
registration,  and  the  memoranda 
detached  and  posted  to  the  division 
al  expense  functions  and  balanced 
with  the  pre-list.  The  memoranda 
are  then  arranged  alphabetically 
and  posted  to  the  individual  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  .Accounts  Payable  Ex- 
|xnse  ledgers  and  balanced. 

•1.  The  invoices  are  sent  to  the 
Receiving  Room  for  checking  the 
merchandise  and  for  the  necessary 
signature  of  approval  for  payment. 

5.  "The  invoices  are  then  sent  to 
the  Traffic  Department  to  be  check¬ 
ed  with  the  Receiving  Record  and 
are  then  passed  into  the  .Accounts 
Payable  Department. 

6.  'The  invoices  are  then  given 
to  the  Expense  Bookkeeper,  who 
checks  with  the  .Accounts  Payable 
Ex{)ense  Ledgers  on  terms,  claims, 
etc.,  and  effects  payment  in  the  same 
nianner  as  with  regular  invoices. 

7.  The  checks  are  signed  and 
mailed  to  the  resource  and  the  in¬ 
voices  are  filed  in  alphabetical 
order. 


-price-marks  and  attache*  pin-tleket*  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  In  one  smooth  operation!  .  .  .  does  the 
work  faster,  better,  with  less  handling,  no  lassi 


In  service  in  good  stores  coast  to  coast  for  years,  the  MONARCH 
PIN-TICKET  ATTACHING  MACHINE  ends,  positively,  all 
danger  of  damage  to  merchandise  through  pin  snagging!  Pin-ends 
are  compressed  absolutely  flat!  Inexperienced  help  can  easily  set  the 
MONARCH  special  type  with  exceptional  swiftness;  operate  the 
machine  at  highest  speed  with  utmost  confidence  and  efficiency. 
Tickets  in  6  different  sizes  are  available.  They  are  supplied  in  boxes 
of  1000,  in  strips  of  12,  or  may  be  specially  ordered.  Shaded  lamp, 
all  supplies  furnished. 

The  MONARCH  PIN-TICKET  ATTACHING  MACHINE  has 
every  one  of  the  famous  basic  MONARCH  features.  It  has  a  defi« 
nite  place  in  every  marking  room  where  effective,  production-with- 
out-loss  of  time,  money,  effort  is  desirable !  Contact  our  factory 
nearest  you,  or  write  to  the  main  plant,  direct  .  .  .  today! 


LJ  The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company 


T he  World* s  largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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CALIFORNIA" 


You  can  determine  at  a  "lance  that  the  "ilts.  art 
and  decorative  accessories  yon  purchase  are  actually 

MADE-IN-CALIFORNIA. 


Now  you  can  select  and  order  authentic  California-made  merchandise 
with  confitlence.  California's  exciting  stvle-conscions  products  are  labeled 
“Registered  CALIFORNIA".  Today  leading  mannfactnrers  are 
identifying  their  lines  with  this  distinctive  seal. 


Look  for  “Registered  CALIFORNIA  *  merchandise  when  you  shop  the 
national  trade  shows.  America's  foremost  artisans  are  placing  this  insignia 
on  original  California-made  wares. 


“Registered  CALIFORNIA"  is  pledge<l  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  trade 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  consumers,  retailers,  manufacturers  and 
craftsmen. 


It  is  suggested  that  you.  too.  create  a  special  “Registered  (CALIFORNIA" 
Department  in  vour  store,  featuring  products  designed  and  produced  in 
this  increasingly  important  market. 


< 


Futther  infortnation  ami  list  of  numbers  may  be  obtanied 
frotu  ‘  Reuistered  CAI.IFORXIA'  .  htc..  c/o  Los  Anqeles 
FJwtnher  of  Comnu  ree,  1151  So.  Broadway,  Los  Aiuieles  15. 


y 


CALIFORNIA”  Will  Build  Sales  and  Customer  Satisfaction  For  You. 
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B>  KATHERINE  V.  NELSON 

^()i;iHERN  (lalilcHiiia 

into  a  major  jnocliKinj* 
(enter  anel  market  lor  (cramie 
imxliuts  (Inrinj*  the  lime  imiMUl^ 
wen  (lit  oH  liy  World  War  II,  l)nt 
(leativeiiess  in  (lesis;ninj*  and  in 
working  out  new  lormulas  lor  holl¬ 
ies  anel  j;la/es.  has  resulted  in  dis¬ 
tint  ti\e  ariware  anel  tlinnerware 
that  possesses  s|)etial  apjxals  anel 
will  (onlinne  loi;row  in  importanee 
in  home  Ini  nishings  and  gilt  elepart- 
nieni  men  hanilising. 

1  here  are  about  alM)  potteries  in 
Vnithern  Calilornia  at  present  anel 
many  ol  them  have  been  starleel 
within  the  last  lew  years,  but  the 
(eramies  iiuUistrv  is  not  a  new  one 
lor  this  region.  In  |>rehistori(  times 
the  Inilians  inaile  utensils  Irom  local 
(lavs  and,  alter  the  coming  ol  the 
Padres,  iKtame  adept  at  tile  mak¬ 
ing.  There  are  einjiloyees  in  some 
ol  die  potteries  today  who  ha\e 
worked  lor  the  same  (ompany  .jO  or 
even  hO  \ears. 

At  Inst  the  (ompanies  made  onl\ 
such  things  as  sewer  Jiipe,  nxiling 
tile  and  \  arious  terra  cotta  products 
lor  the  building  trade.  Experiments 
with  new  lechniepies  began  during 
that  period  and  when  (cramii  mo- 
sai(s  and  gla/ed  wall  tile  in  many 
(olois  began  to  be  used  extensively 
liy  ardiitetts.  artistic  (reativeness 
(lexclopcd  as  xvell  as  tedinieal  skill. 

\s  the  popularity  ol  jiatios  in- 
(Teased,  the  making  ol  garden  pot- 
ter\  led  to  the  introduction  ol  patio 
ware  luncheon  sets  xvhicli  sixm  be¬ 
taine  |)()pular  throughout  the  coun- 
irv.  When  the  building  trade  went 
into  the  doldrums,  the  enthusiasm 
lor  outdoor  living  and  inlornial  en- 


(I)  The  Hostess,  /igioine  h\  Susi  Singer  (Landeau  Protiiuts).  (2)  Fruitdale  pat¬ 
tern  in  Vernon  tablezvare  (Vernon  Kilns).  (3)  Rumpus  room  pottery  by  Kayla 
IVolfe,  in  rich  blues  and  terra  cotta  (Dick  Knox  Displays).  (4)  Semi-porcelain 
perfume  bottles  u<ith  tinted  handmade  roses,  either  painted  or  applied  (C.urrie). 
d)  Marbelized  lamp  and  shade  created  by  Modspe  Products  (Griffith  P.  Ellis). 
(^)  For  music  lovers,  figures  from  the  operas,  by  Garol  Price  (Art  Products  C.orp.). 
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» 
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aid  products  can  produce  tliein  in 
ipiuiilities  over  a  considerable  peri¬ 
od  ot  time  and  continue  to  tind  a 
ready  market  lor  them,  but  the  nov¬ 
elty  can  wear  oil  troin  novelties,  and 
the  prestige  value  ol  owning  line 
pieces  ol  ceramic  art  declines  when 
loo  many  reproductions  are  made. 

riie  creative  vitality  ol  the  art 
potters,  who  keep  on  exploring  new 
possibilities  ol  design,  instead  of 
turning  out  the  same  items  until  the 
final  saturation  point  is  reached  in 
tlemand,  and  the  ingenuity  ol  the 
makers  ol  novelties,  who  are  stream¬ 
lining  their  methods  so  that  they 
can  meet  the  coming  competition  of 
low-priced  Oriental  wares,  are  two 
important  factors  that  will  help 
(^alilornia  potteries  to  prosper. 

Production  ol  litie  {lorcelain  is  the 
most  important  treiul  in  ceramics  in 
California.  From  the  making  of 
over  20  patterns  in  lull  dinner  sets 
to  experiments  with  small  gilt  items, 
the  potteries  are  turning  to  this  held, 
which  calls  lor  the  highest  skill. 


tertaining  which  stimulated  the  use 
of  this  colorful  pottery  tableware 
and  flower  containers,  made  the  pro¬ 
duction  ol  these  typically  Cali¬ 
fornian  lines  a  major  activity  ol  the 
older  potteries  and  brought  others 
into  the  held. 

liy  the  time  the  war  cut  oil  the 
foreign  markets,  there  were  skilled 
craftsmen  on  the  West  Coast  who 
had  learned  resourcefulness  by 
adapting  formulas  and  methods  to 
local  needs  and  local  materials 
When  the  demand  for  artware  to 
take  the  place  of  foreign  imports 
developied,  quite  a  few  employees  of 
the  older  companies  started  potter¬ 
ies  of  their  own  and  soon  found  a 
market  for  all  they  could  produce. 

Although  ceramics  no  longer 
could  be  brought  in  from  Europe 
or  the  Orient,  artists  and  skilled 
craftsmen,  fleeing  Nazi  iryanny, 
reached  our  shores  anil  many  of 
them  congregated  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Men  and  women  trained  in 
the  ceramic  techniques  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  .\ustria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Italy  began 
making  figurines  and  other  forms  of 
artware. 

American  painters  and  sculptors 
turned  to  the  new  medium  and  after 
designing  for  other  potteries,  many 
of  them  went  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves.  As  orders  poured  in,  other 
members  of  their  families  took  over 
production  or  distribution  jobs,  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  potteries  are 
family  affairs,  more  closely  resem¬ 
bling  handicraft  production  in 
Europiean  countries  than  the  usual 
American  factory. 

Because  traditional  designs  and 
production  methods  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  the  ceramic  products  of 
most  countries  have  distinct  nation¬ 
al  characteristics.  The  assembling 
of  designers  and  craftsmen  from  so 
many  lands  combined  with  the 
Indian-Spanish  influence  of  nearby 
Mexico  and  the  love  of  experimen¬ 
tation  and  creative  adventure  of 
American  ceramic  engineers  and 
artists,  have  created  a  situation 
unique  in  arts  and  crafts  history. 

All  schools  of  design  and  all  tech¬ 
nical  methods  are  represented  and, 
although  the  results  sometimes  are 
confusing,  they  are  stimulating,  and 
out  of  it  all  new  art  forms  and  new 
processes  are  being  evolved. 

Most  of  the  early  American  pot¬ 


ters  migrated  from  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land  and  became  farmers  who  made 
utensils  for  their  neighbors  when 
the  weather  was  too  bad  for  work 
in  the  fields.  Later,  large  potteries 
developed  near  the  clay  pits,  whose 
wares  are  sold  throughout  the  coiiii- 
iry,  but  small  potteries  never  before 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  na¬ 
tionwide  distribution  of  their  wares 
afforded  by  the  buying  offices  and 
the  semi-annual  gift  and  art  shows. 

Having  “something  new  for  the 
•Show”  is  an  incentive  to  creative 
effort. 

Although  marketability  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  this  is  far 
from  meaning  that  there  has  to  be 
uniformity.  Among  the  buyers  who 
come  to  the  Los  Angeles  market 
from  department  stores,  home  fur¬ 
nishing  and  art  and  gift  stores  and 
florist  shops,  there  is  a  market  for 
many  types  of  merchandise  anil 
many  price  ranges. 

Potteries  making  dinnerware  anil 
\  ases  and  bowls  and  similar  stand- 


Caliente  line  of  hand-decorated  bowls  and  vases  in  two-color  pastel  combinations, 
by  Haldeman,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  California  ceramic  field. 


Modem  figurines,  bowls  and  vases  by  Roselane.  One  of  the  display  arrangements 
exhibited  at  the  22nd  California  Gift  and  Art  Show  in  Los  Angeles. 
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"REGISTERED  CALIFORNIA” 


AN,  CHAIRMAN,  REGISTERED  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 


Offiiers  and  directors  of  Registered  California,  Inc.:  Standing,  left  to  right.  Ford 
Snodgrass,  Thomas  Hamilton,  William  Fields,  M.  C.  Wentz,  Carl  Johnson,  Frank 
\tcNi§.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Mae  Franklin,  Don  J.  Smith,  lice  president,  Virgil 
K.  Haldeman,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Max  P.  Schonfeld,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  E.  S.  Fairchild. 


by  VIRGIL  K.  HALDEM 

For  several  \eais  departinent 
store  buyers  have  asked  C^ali- 
•  lornia  manulacturers  ot  pot¬ 
tery,  iliina,  glass,  giltwares,  artware 
and  decorative  accessories  to  place 
an  insignia  on  their  wares  to  estab¬ 
lish  tlieir  authenticity. 

rhe  result  is  an  attractive  circular 
design  with  the  outline  ol  the  stale 
map  in  the  slate's  colors  ot  yellow 
and  bine,  which  is  already  being 
placed  on  prcKlncls  produced  by  67 
firms.  .More  than  200  firms  will  soon 
tie  using  it. 

Leading  California  inanulactnr- 
ers  are  today  labeling  their  wares 
with  the  distinctise  “Registered 
C.\LIFORNLA’’  seal.  Several  firms 
are  glazing  this  trademark  into  their 
ceramics.  Others  are  combining  the 
design  with  their  own  individual 
brand  laliels.  And  many  are  using 
the  seal  as  a  separate  identity. 

When  you  see  the  “seal  of  assur¬ 
ance"  you  will  know  immediately 
that  the  lines  are  actually  designed, 
created  and  produced  in  California. 

The  multi-million  dollar  Gift- 
wares  and  .Allied  Industries  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  joined  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  authentic  mer¬ 
chandise  from  this  market.  Regis¬ 
tered  CALIFORNIA.  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  is  pledged  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  trade  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  consumers, 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  crafts¬ 
men. 

Confidence  inspired  and  built  up 
through  immediate  recognition  of 
the  California-made  merchandise  by 
the  distinguishing  seal  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  you  to  the  consumer 
who  seeks  original  creations. 

A  national  exploitation  campaign 
has  fieen  launched  bv  the  members 
to  publicize  the  program  through¬ 
out  the  countrv  with  well-directed 
inert  handising,  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  promotions.  Editorial  feature 
writers  of  national  magazines  will 
receive  publicity  cooperation,  story 
material  and  photographic  art  of 
tempting  authentic  “Registered 
CALIFORNIA”  products. 

Maintaining  its  high  standards 
this  worthwhile  organization  is 
sponsoring  the  ethics  of  the  trade 
through  cooperative  efforts. 


Look  for  new  “Registered  CLALI- 
FORNIA”  lines  when  you  shop  the 
national  trade  shows.  You’ll  hnd 
that  America’s  foremost  artisans  arc- 
using  this  label  on  their  wares. 

.Many  of  the  china  and  glass  and 
giltwares  sections  of  the  largest  de- 
])artment  stores  are  planning  special 
promotions  featuring  this  Califor¬ 
nia-made  merchandise.  It  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  you,  too,  create  a  “Registered 
(CALIFORNIA”  department  in 
your  store  with  new,  original,  color¬ 
ful  and  authentic  products  from 
(California.  This  progressive  pro¬ 
gram  is  destined  to  help  you  build 
bigger  sales  and  greater  customer 
satisfaction. 

I'he  products  of  California  pot¬ 
teries  are  so  engagingly  colorful  and 
original  that  very  attractive  store- 
sections  and  promotions  can  be 
ljuilt  around  them  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  Fhe  use  of  the  Registered 
(CALIFORNl.A  identification  adds 
prestige,  provides  a  useful  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  promotion,  and  is 
the  customer’s  assurance  of  au¬ 
thenticity. 

.Memlx-rsof  Registered  (CALIFOR¬ 
NIA,  Inc.  are:  Gladding,  McBean  & 
Co.,  Vernon  Kilns,  Brayton  Laguna 
Pottery,  Roselane  Pottery,  Santa 
Anita  Potteries,  Winfield  Pottery, 


W'ildwcKHl  Pottery,  Kellems-Pasa- 
dena,  Haldeman  Potteries,  Batchel- 
der  Ceramics,  California  Clemin- 
sons.  Block  Pottery,  Pacific  Clay 
Products,  Dillon-Wells,  M.  C.  Wentz 
(Co.,  Dick  Knox  Displays,  W.  A. 
Currie,  Robert  S.  Barkell  Co.,  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Darvill,  W’orth  Durham, 
Dorothy  Kindell’s  Pottery,  Cemar 
Potteries,  Bart  Bonebrake,  Califor¬ 
nia  Bell  (Co.,  Gayet  Ceramics,  The 
(irimes,  Cuppy’s  (California  Ceram¬ 
ics,  N.  S.  Gustin  Co.,  La  Mirada 
Pottery,  Los  Angeles  Potteries,  E.  L. 
Kirby,  The  Patio  Workshop,  Lyon 
&  (Company,  Stewart  B.  McCullock, 
Frank  M.  McNiff,  Bluegate  Candle 
(Co.,  \'ictor  McNutt  &  Associates, 
Max  W^eil  of  California,  Olive  Read 
Creations,  The  Ross  Ceramics,  Hol¬ 
lywood  Mfg.  &  Dist.  Co.,  Eugene  S. 
Schneider  Plastics,  Max  Schonfeld 
(Co.,  Edwina  Ceramics,  A.  E.  Shahan, 
Evan  K.  Shaw  Co.,  Therese,  Edward 
L.  Silk,  Robert  Simmons  Ceramics, 
Scattergood  of  Hollywood,  Belford 
Studios,  A'ictor  Sorensen  Welding 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mayan  Motiffs,  A.  L.  Su- 
man  Potteries,  Belmont  Plastics  Co., 
|oy  Thompson,  Genevieve  Tully, 
Joseph  H.  Walker,  Jane  Weaver  .Art 
Creations.  Knowles,  Taylor  fc 
Knowles.  Wolper  .Art  Studios  and 
Herbert  H.  Horn,  Inc. 
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POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  MAKING 


ALMOS  I  everyone  has  made  ihev  ii\  to  work  out  new  products 
mud  pies  as  a  child  and  many,  especially  suited  to  Ameritan  lile 
no  doid)t,  can  recall  the  j>e-  ioda\— and  tomorrow. 

culiar  thrill  that  comes  trom  shap-  „  ,  .r., 

,  111-  The  Potter  s  Clav 

mg  a  moist  lump  ot  earth  and  setting 

it  in  the  sun  to  drv.  Clays  that  can  be  usetl  in  making 

riie  techniques  ol  pottery  and  ixittery  must  have  enough  plasticits 
porcelain  making  are  intich  more  *^*'^*^  m<>lded,  and  he 

complex  but  the  same  deep-rooted  porous  enough  so  that  moisture  can 
satislaction  seems  to  be  experienced  ‘^^‘^ape  during  the  drying  and  firing 
by  those  who  work  with  clav,  wheth-  processes  without  cracking  the 
er  as  creative  artists  doing  individ-  pirres,  and  they  must  become  hard 
ual  pieces  on  a  potter’s  wheel  or  ^*’^1  durable  when  bred.  Sand  can- 
wfirkers  in  small  art  potteries  or  in  ”r)t  be  molded  but  it  does  make  cla\ 
larger  establishments,  even  those  more  porous  and  so  is  mixed  with  it. 
turning  out  the  most  utilitarian  ^eldspar  will  make  the  clav  vitrily 
products.  Eniplovees  who  went  or  become  denser  and  stronger, 
away  to  war,  returtied  almost  with-  Cround  Hint  in  the  mixture  helps 
out  exception  to  their  potterv  jobs,  Ixidy  adjust  to  the  glaze  dur- 

instead  ot  trying  to  liiul  something  “'S  bring. 

else  they  might  like  better.  Kaolin— the  C.hinese  name  k>i  this 

It*  is  fortunate  that  there  is  this  clay,  vvhich  thev  were  the  first  to  use 
satislaction  about  the  work.  Other-  indispensable  lot  making  lot 

wise,  there  would  be  little  pottery  or  relain  and  othei  white -waies.  Hall 
porcelain  made,  lor  the  vagaries  of  rlay,  vvhich  is  lound  in  nianv  mote 
the  materials  when  pieces  are  bred.  localities,  varies  iti  color  from  t  ream 
and  the  constant  care  that  has  to  be  ^^^lious  minerals  have  been 

exercised  when  handling  the  soft  combined  by  Nature  with  the  ilavs, 
bodies  before  thev  go  to  the  kilns  potteis  fietjuentlv  mix  class 

and  the  fragile  wares  after  the  in-  bom  different  regions  and  even 
tense  heat  has  transformed  the  clavs  Ifoin  different  countries,  in  oidei  lo 
and  colors  and  glazes  into  cups  or  •^be  virtues  ol.  each  to  theii 

vases  or  figurines,  would  turn  most  products. 

people  to  less  exacting  jobs.  The  ingredients  have  to  be  mixed 

verv  thoroughlv  and  filtered  to  re- 
Research  in  Formulas  move  impurities.  When  cups  and 

In  the  days  when  poueries  were  saucers  and  plates  are  to  be  made 
in  most  instances  owned  bv  rovaltv,  on  a  “jigger  wheel”  Hat  cakes  of  the 
formulas  for  making  porcelain  were  clav  go  brst  to  the  “pug  mill”  where 
sought  most  diligently  and  work-  all  the  air  is  removed  to  prevent  pits 
men  often  were  as  closely  guarded  and  pin  holes  in  the  bnished  wares, 
to  prevent  them  from  disclosing  a  I  hen  the  “batter-out”  cuts  off  a 
secret  process  as  were  those  engaged  piece  of  clav  from  the  column  that 
in  atomic  bomb  production  during  has  been  forced  out  of  the  pug  mill 
World  War  II.  and  flattens  it  and  throws  it  on  the 

Patented  formulas  still  play  an  mold.  The  “jiggernian”  does  the 
important  part  in  the  making  of  actual  forming  of  the  piece  on  the 
pottery  and  porcelain,  and  C'.alifor  wheel.  When  making  plates  and 
Ilia  ceramists  hav  e  developed  a  num-  saucers,  the  clav  is  thrown  on  the 
her  that  give  unusual  beautv  and  outside  of  the  mold  and  the  bottom 
durability  to  their  wares.  Research  is  formed  bv  a  tool  as  the  mold  re¬ 
departments  in  the  larger  organiza-  volves.  In  making  cups,  the  outside 
tions  carry  on  constant  experiments,  is  formed  liv  the  mold  and  the  inside 
trving  out  new  materials  and  new  bv  the  tool.  ,\  third  workman  in  the 
combinations  of  ingredients  and  group  is  a  “mold  runner”,  who  car- 
new  production  techniques.  In  the  ries  lioards  blled  w'ith  the  covered 
smaller  potteries  men,  and  some-  molds  to  a  diving  room, 
times  women,  of  a  scientibc  turn  of  With  the  exception  of  original 
mind  either  delve  into  the  past  and  pieces  made  on  a  potter’s  wheel  or 
trv  to  reproduce  the  beautiful  effects  built  up  bit  bv  bit  with  the  clav. 
achieved  bv  artists  centuries  ago  or  most  art  potterv  is  cast  in  molds  and 


the  making  ol  these  molds  i-.,  m  it¬ 
self.  quite  a  complicated  task. 
model  is  made  in  plaster  of  paris, 
after  a  sketch  or  sample  ol  a  piece 
to  be  made  has  lieen  approved,  -riiis 
must  allow  for  shrinkage  that  will 
occur  as  the  piece  is  being  fired. 
From  this,  a  “block  mold”  is  pre- 
|iared  and  then  a  reverse  mold  or 
■'case”.  From  this,  "working  molds” 
in  large  numbers  can  be  made  ready. 

riiev  are  a  necessity  in  coiiuner- 
cial  production,  since  onlv  a  lew 
castings  can  be  made  in  a  mold  if 
there  is  much  fine  detail  and  designs 
lose  their  sharpness  so  that  most 
molds  cannot  be  used  more  than 
trom  30  to  100  times— depetiding 
pai  tlv  on  the  design  and  pai  tlv  on 
the  tare  with  which  thev  are 
handled. 

Coasting  in  .Molds 

Cdav  for  casting  is  prepared  in  a 
litpiid  form  called  “slip”,  which  has 
about  the  consistency  of  cream.  It 
is  poured  into  the  molds,  where  the 
plaster  of  paris  absorbs  part  of  the 
moisture  and  the  clay  contracts 
against  the  sides  of  the  molds.  When 
a  piece  reaches  a  desired  thickness 
the  rcniaining  slip  is  poured  off  and. 
after  the  clav  hardens  a  little  longer, 
the  mold  is  removed. 

Each  piece  has  to  be  sponged  off 
and  anv  ridges  left  where  the  pieces 
of  the  mold  came  together  are  re¬ 
moved.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken 
to  see  that  thp  clay  IkhIv  is  neither 
too  soft  nor  too  hard  when  decora¬ 
tions  or  handles  are  attached.  Some¬ 
times  handles  are  cast  in  separate 
molds  and  sometimes  thev  are  made 
bv  rolling  a  jiiece  of  clav  between 
the  lingers.  Flowers  and  similar 
raised  decorations  are  made  bv  hand 
and  attached  bv  clipping  them  first 
into  a  dish  of  slip.  If  the  decorations 
and  handles  and  the  bodies  are  not 
of  the  same  cotisistencv,  thev  mav 
expand  at  different  rates  and  part 
conipanv  during  the  firing. 

Colors  and  Glazes 

Colors  may  be  applied  to  pottery 
on  the  “greenware”  before  it  has 
been  glazed  or  fired,  in  the  glazes 
themselves,  or  after  the  glazed  pieces 
have  been  fired.  “Under  glaze” 
colors  fuse  more  conipletelv  with 
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Production  at  the  Gladding,  McBean  plant  in  Glendale.  .4<  left,  the 
“jiggerman”  shapes  the  plate  on  the  “jigger  wheel”.  Right,  the  icares  are 
loaded  into  the  tunnel  kiln. 


A 


Inspection  is  made  for  imperfections  after  the 


glaze  has  been  applied  by  bath  or  spray.  Any 


spots  of  excess  glaze  are  then  removed 


H  :::: 


The  “greenware”  is  sponged  off  and 
rough  edges  polished  dozen. 


the  bodies  and  ne\ei  ueai  oil  but 
there  are  liiniialioiis  to  what  tan  Inr 
applied  at  tliis  stage.  "ONer  gla/e" 
decoration  is  used  on  all  poreelain 
and  lor  many  designs  «in  pottery.  In 
some  instances,  metal  oxides  are 
added  to  the  slip  to  produce  desired 
colors  in  the  bodies. 

Hie  early  Egyptians  were  among 
the  hist  to  use  gla/es  and  main  ol 
the  artists  who  lune  tinned  to  pol- 
ier\  making  hiicl  a  lascination  in 
living  to  reprcKlnte  the  brilliant  iri¬ 
descent  lines  they  achieved. 

Dillerent  pcjtteries  specialize  in 
the  use  ot  brilliant  or  solt  glazes  or 
—until  war  uses  made  some  ot  the 
ingredients  impossible  to  olitain— 
‘‘matt’'  or  very  dull  finishes.  1  he 
pieces  either  are  dipjx.‘tl  in  a  glaze 
bath  or  it  is  sprayed  on. 

Even  when  the  same  lorninla  is 
used,  variations  in  the  mineral  con¬ 
tent  ol  a  new  snpplv  ol  clay  or  in 
the  application  ol  the  heat  during 
firing  mav  cause  the  Ixicly  and  glaze 
to  expand  at  dillerent  rates  and  in 
such  a  case  the  glaze  either  will 
(Continiifd  on  page  hi) 


The  "sUp”  is  poured  into  the  moulds  shoien  in  the  foreground,  the  cups  removed 
after  casting  and  the  handles  attached  to  them  before  they  have  hardened 


In  the  patio  of  the  Ditk  Knox  Pottery  the  hand  decorated  wares  are  collected  to 
be  taken  to  the  kiln.  This  scene  is  typical  of  the  informality  in  dress  and  working 
conditions  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  California  potteries. 


Chysis — an  original  figurine  by  Joy 
Thompson.  The  clay  is  built  up 
without  an  armatur^. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  SELLDI)! 


(Chinese  horse  by  Landeker  based  on 
research  in  the  technicfues  of  the 
undent  Oriental  ceramists. 


Carnival  scene  created  by  Bill  Meyers  CarM 
sel  Ceramics  for  Dick  Knox  Displays,  part  if 
a  complete  circus  set. 


Ceramics  are  sold  as  home 
lurnishing  accessories,  as 
gifts  and  to  collectors.  These 
are  not  air-tight  compartments,  for 
a  gift  might  be  selected  as  a  present 
for  a  collector  to  put  in  a  home,  but 
an  analysis  of  these  three  classifica¬ 
tions  furnishes  a  useful  customer 
sales  approach. 

Collectors  usually  are  looking  for 
specific  items  or  types  of  wares,  but 
they  appreciate  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  alx)ut  the  potteries,  the  designs 
and  the  glazes,  and  they  can  be  in¬ 
terested.  when  the  salesperson  has 
something  outstanding  to  offer,  in 
pieces  they  have  not  collected  be¬ 
fore. 

Home  building  has  commenced 
again,  although  the  progress  made 
so  far,  compared  with  the  pent-up 
demand,  seems  very  inadequate. 
Many  young  married  couples  never 
have  been  able  to  have  homes  of 
their  own  and  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  the  furniture  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  entire  house— begin¬ 
ning  with  the  basic  necessities. 

Other  families  have  had  furnish¬ 
ings  in  storage  or  have  moved  about 
so  that  many  things  are  scattered  or 
lost  and  the  task  is  one  of  reassem¬ 
bling  and  replanning  the  furnish¬ 
ings  so  that  they  fit  into  the  new 
house  or  apartment. 

Still  others  decide  that  they  might 
as  well  start  over  again  “from 
scratch”— which  is  the  condition  of 
all  of  the  furniture  which  has  seen 
such  hard  usage  during  the  war 
years,  when  nothing  could  be  re¬ 
placed  and  all  the  relatives  who 
could  not  find  a  place  to  stay  moved 
in.  In  redecorating  an  old  home  or 


furnishing  a  new  one,  such  families, 
also,  are  buying  basic  necessities 
first. 

Designs  suiiat)le  for  use  in  rooms 
of  any  period  known  to  interior 
tlecorators  are  a\ailaf)le.  However, 
the  majority  of  customers  ha\e 
.American  homes  of  tfie  twentietli 
century  that  do  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  the  furnishings  or  atmos¬ 
phere  of  any  other  country  or  gen¬ 
eration.  Some  of  them  are  more  or 
less  consistently  “.Modern”  but  all 
liomes  are  functional,  whether  the 
owner  is  familiar  witfi  the  architect’s 
ami  decorator’s  use  of  that  term  o) 
not. 

■A  home  may  be  planned  chiefh 
for  entertaining  or  for  l)ringing  up 
a  familv  or  as  a  refuge  for  study  anti 
relaxation.  The  most  gracious 
homes  provide  for  all  of  these  phases 
of  living,  but  in  the  compact  houses 
of  today  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  this  adequately. 

If  a  home  is  to  be  used  chieflv  for 
entertaining,  elegance  and  distinc- 
titeness  are  desired.  Fragile  porte- 
lains  and  tall  vases  and  figurines  are 
appropriate.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  children  should  have  l)eautiful 
things  about  them  as  it  is  that  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  parts 
should  be  enhanced  by  an  attractise 
setting,  but  children  and  fragile 
pieces  do  not  combine  well.  There 
are  sturdv  wares  that  have  beautv  of 
color  and  design  —  and  ceramists 
have  made  whimsical  and  attractive 
things  especiallv  for  voungsters 
which  can  create  happy  moods  that 
will  be  remembered  for  a  lifetime. 

Family  style  entertaining.  t(K), 
calls  for.  colorful  patio  ware  for 


luncheons  and  outdoor  parties  and 
]}icnics.  .More  sophisticated  outdoor 
|)arties  lor  adults  also  call  for  novel 
table  settings  and  accessories  in 
more  sturdy  wares.  Indeed  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  fjarbecues  and  patio  enter¬ 
taining  have  developed  what  might 
be  called  a  “Western  Period”  style 
of  decoration. 

If  a  home  is  planned  by  and  fur 
adults,  chiefly  as  a  refuge  from  the 
demands  of  ftusiness  or  professional 
or  social  life,  it  will  Itecome,  pri¬ 
marily,  a  reflection  of  the  personal 
tastes  of  the  owners,  who— whether 
thev  call  tfiemselves  collectors  or  not 
—will  buv  things  that  reflect  their  j 
own  hof)bies  and  individual  inter¬ 
ests. 

F'or  the  Ittvers  of  l)iids  ami  dogs 
ami  horses,  there  are  ceramics  made 
bv  specialists  who  know  the  fine  I 
points  of  distinction  between  Itreeds 
so  that  fam  iers  delightedly  add  each 
new  item  to  their  collections.  .Also, 
there  are  ceramic  table  decorations 
and  wall  brackets  that  are  not  just 
roses  or  lilies,  but  combine  detora- 
tiveness  with  accuracy  of  detail  in 
reproducing  a  wide  variety  of 
blooms. 

Collectors’  Items 

Collectors  usually  center  their  in 
terest  upon  certain  types  of  wares  or 
the  work  of  certain  designers.  The 
translucent  beauty  of  fine  porcelain 
has  fascinated  art  lovers  for  centur¬ 
ies  and  the  markings  and  character¬ 
istic  designs  and  glazes  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  pieces  from  famous  pot-  | 
teries  form  the  subject  matter  for 
learned  tomes. 

The  making  of  porcelain  in  Cali- 
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The  Hardie  Dogs,  faithftd  reproductions 
of  purebred  types.  (Rodgers) 


Royal  Crest  Relleek  covered  box 
ivith  hand  made  fiowers.  (Bauman) 


Giraffe,  a  modern  piece  designed  by 
Kernian  Ceramics. 
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fornia  is  quite  new— and  some  of 
the  fine  pieces  may  become  as  valu¬ 
able  as  are  first  editions  of  famous 
Ixxtks. 

A  few  large  potteries,  running  at 
capacity,  might  be  able  to  exceed 
the  output  of  all  of  the  smaller  ones 
in  Southern  California  but  there 
would  not  Ire  the  individuality  in 
design  or  worjemanship  or  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  creative  personalities  that 
give  a  special  appeal  to  the  products 
of  these  small  potteries,  specializing 
in  various  lines. 

No  well  defined  California  school 
of  ceramists  has  evohed  as  yet.  In 
fact,  adaptations  of  the  techniques 
of  all  ages— from  early  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  designs  and  glazes,  and 
those  of  the  .-Xztecs  on  this  continent, 
on  through  the  Italian.  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  Dntcli  and  Danish 
“schools”,  are  to  be  found.  .Mso 
there  are  ceramists  who  are  definite¬ 
ly  “nKKlern”  in  their  use  of  planes 
and  abstract  designs. 

.\rtists  and  craftsmen  have  gath- 


Russian  children  pgurines  by  the 
Brayton  Laguna  Pottery. 


eied  Irom  all  parts  of  tlie  L'nited 
States  and  from  many  European 
countries  in  the  art  colonies  at  La¬ 
guna  Beach,  Pasadena  and  Holly¬ 
wood.  I  he  stimulus  of  all  these 
contacts  and  influences  makes  the 
work  of  individual  designers  and 
potteries  very  interesting  to  follow. 

Discriminating  purchasers  of  the 
wares  of  tfieir  favorites  are  apt  to 
find,  later  on,  that  tliey  hate  collec¬ 
tions  that  have  historical  talue,  in 
addition  to  being  sources  of  personal 
enjoyment. 

Personal  .\p})earances 

Some  designers  are  making  "per¬ 
sonal  ap|x-arances”  in  stores  where 
their  pottery  is  being  sold  and  after 
sucli  visits  signed  pieces  of  tlieir 
work  accpiire  enlianced  t  alue.  How¬ 
ever.  just  as  authors  cannot  write 
b(M>ks  if  thet  spend  most  of  their 
time  at  teas  and  lectures,  designers 
cannot  do  creative  work  if  they 
spend  too  much  time  traveling 
around  the  country.  .\n  occasional 
trip  can  be  stimulating  to  a  design¬ 
er  as  well  as  to  sales,  but  invitations 
ha\e  to  be  accepted  sparingly. 

Pictures  of  artists  and  lirief  biog¬ 
raphies  that  can  be  given  to  tlie  cus¬ 
tomers  in  printed  form  or  used  in 
newspaper  and  radio  publicity  are 
effective  in  stimulating  interest. 

rile  cliief  attention,  however, 
sfiould  be  centered  on  the  ceramics 
themselves— not  on  “glamorizing” 
the  designers.  Some  \ery  fine  work 
is  put  out  anonymoush  b\  the  larger 
|>otteries.  and  it  is  the  (onsistent 
g(M)cl  taste  and  goinl  craftsmanship 
of  their  wares  tliat  makes  customers 
want  to  Iniy  more  and  more  of  them. 


Caisiomers  wanting  to  buy  gifts, 
seek  to  express  an  emotion  or  coni- 
meniorate  an  occasion— or  lx>th. 
File  emotion  may  lx  the  most  de¬ 
voted  or  ardent  love  or  tfie  most 
casual  ft  ieiulliness  and  the  event  tlie 
high  |K>int  in  the  life  of  a  friend  or 
loved  one,  such  as  marriage  or  a 
golden  wedding,  or  it  may  be  tlie 
most  routine  observance  of  one  of 
the  many  annual  holidays. 

.Many  lists  liave  Ixen  worked  out 
of  gifts  suitable  for  .Mother’s  Day  or 
Fatlier's  Day  and  for  him  or  for 
lier.  T’liere  are  ceramic  pieces  of 
gcxKl  design  and  gocxl  craftsmanship 
that  are  suitable  to  give  to  people  of 
almost  any  age  and  that  will  fit  into 
almost  any  home,  and  salespeople 
should  do  a  little  list  making  of  tlieir 
own  of  those  versatile  gift  “stand¬ 
bys”. 

Patio-ware  and  flower  containers 
already  are  associated  in  the  minds 
of  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  the  gardening 
entliusiasm  and  outdoor  mcKle  of 
living  that  are  typically  Californian 
and  they  have  an  increased  sales 
a|>|X'al  on  this  account. 

In  more  subtle  ceramic  designing, 
something  essentially  Californian 
also  is  evolving  from  the  many  in¬ 
fluences  that  have  converged  and 
salespeople  will  find  that  customers 
appreciate  all  the  information  they 
can  get  afxmt  new  personalities 
and  trends  in  California  cerautics. 

Emphasis  on  “Registered  (^.M.l- 
FOR.\I.\”  prcxlucts  also  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  im|>ortant  as  this 
coo|x*rative  movement  of  the  pot¬ 
teries.  which  is  explained  elsewhere 
in  tliis  section,  develops. 


LOS  ANGELES’  GIFTWARE  MARKET 


By  LARRY  RAYMOND 

^lOL'lHtRN'  C^aliloi  mas  big- 
gest  liitle  indusli  y  tontimifs  to 
keep  pace  willi  thangeo\ers  ami 
recon\ersions  to  peatetinie  inanu- 
iact  tiring  ol  (uiisninei  goods.  Los 
Angeles  has  betoiiie  the  world’s 
number  one  resouree  lor  prohtable. 
tiinel)  merchandise.  .\nd  the  ceram¬ 
ic,  ariware,  gilts,  and  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories  manulacturers  lead  the 
postwar  parade  in  ccjlorlul,  creati\e 
wares. 

The  C^alilornia  (»ilt  and  Art  ‘show 
is  one  ol  the  three  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  trade  shows  in  the  countrv. 
This  summer  the  Los  .Angeles  e\  cut 
presents  the  hrst  complete  new  lines 
ol  lall  merchandise  since  the  war. 

I  wehe  years  ago  on  the  west  coast 
was  born  the  lirsi  oHic  ial  “Lalilornia 
•Smallwares  Show”  lor  prolessional 
buyers  ol  housewares,  inc  luding  pot- 
terv,  gilts,  kitchenware,  artware  and 
objects-ol-aiT.  In  space  conlined  to 
one  small  corridor  ol  one  llcjor  ol  a 
single  wing  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Bilt- 
more  Hcjtel,  I.')  local  manulacturers 
and  traveling  representatives  hand¬ 
ling  C^alilornia  and  Eastern  lines 
ol  merchandise  banded  together  to 
present  a  combined  showing  under 
the  auspices  ol  the  Los  .Angeles 
Chambei  ol  C'.ommerce.  .A  go\ei  n- 
ment  one-cent  postcard  eyas  mailed 
to  se^eral  hundred  gilt  and  art  re¬ 
tailers  located  in  the  lb  southern 
counties  ol  the  state. 

This  lirst  exhibit  drew  an  attend¬ 
ance  ol  almost  !100  buseis,  Irom  the 
immediate  area.  Howecer.  this  reg¬ 
istration  was  more  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Lhe  showing  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  success,  and  the  small 
group  ol  representatices  wete  more 
than  pleased  with  the  volume  ol  oi- 
ders  placed  and  the  retailers’  lascti- 
able  reaction  to  a  trade  show  in  Los 
.Angeles. 

With  gilt  and  art  trade  shows  be¬ 
ing  held  regularlv  in  the  eastern 
markets,  and  the  buvers  consistent Iv 
scheduling  trips  to  Cdiicago,  and 
.\ew  ^’ork,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  it 
tcK)k  time  and  patience  to  swing 
their  attention  to  this  grenving  new 
market. 

It  was  decided  to  inaugurate  a 
“Calilornia  Gilt  and  .Art  Show” 


WocKlie  Klingbcng 
Matuif’er,  22ml  Semi-Anmial 
(.iilifornia  (Hfl  sir  Art  Shoji’ 


semi-aunualh .  Beloie  the  second 
exhibit  was  to  be  held  all  asailable 
space  which  the  management  had 
dared  to  i  c  ser\e  was  coiupletelv  sold 
out.  1  ogether  with  repieseniatises 
ol  esiabhshccl.  nationallv  known 
eastern  lines,  seceial  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Soul  hem  Galilornia  c  eramic  , 
gilt  and  aitware  manulacturers  clis- 
plasecl  their  oiiginal  Galilornia- 
macle  wares  lor  the  lust  lime. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  bv  visit¬ 
ing  store  buvers,  who  were  cpiick  to 
realize  that  Southern  Galilornia  was 
a  vast  lesource  lor  artistic  talent. 
Hundreds  ol  artisans  and  craltstnen 
possessing  unusual  creative  genius 
lived  in  this  area. 

Galilornia  had  something  cliHer- 
ent!  Something  distinc  tive,  original, 
and  colorlul  to  oHei  the  trade  lor 
which  there  was  a  leaclv  consumer 
acceptance.  1  he  Hollv wood  motion 
pic  ture  industi  v  had  paved  the  wav. 
All  .\mcrita  wanted  produc  is  iiiatle- 
in-C'alilornia. 

I  hrough  the  vision  and  energetic 
ccMcperation  ol  the  local  Ghamber  ol 
Commerce,  desirous  ol  lostering  the 
sales  and  distribution  ol  Los  .Angeles 
Gountv  manulacturers’  pioclucts 
and  the  development  and  expansion 
cjI  new  markets  lor  these  ite">s  made 
in  Galilornia,  Grade  (iommis-ioners 
were  sent  out  bv  t>’e  Domestic  I  rade 
Department.  These'  yoodwill  emis¬ 
saries  called  on  retail  store  owners 
and  executives,  talked  with  mer¬ 
chandising  managers,  sales  mana¬ 
gers  and  buvers.  The  major  retail 


centers  ol  the  IK  states  were  peison- 
ally  covered  j)eriodically.  Direct 
mail  lollowups  were  sent.  Inloruia- 
tion  bulletins  hit  the  desks  ol  these 
key  executives  regularly  to  keep 
them  posted  on  the  rapid  growth  ol 
the  Los  .Angeles  Ciilt  and  .Art  in¬ 
dustry. 

Lite  li.’hcl  Galilornia  C.ilt  and 
.Art  .Show,  held  in  Los  Angeles  )une 
Itith  through  21st,  was  the  largest 
trade  show  ol  any  inclustrv  ever  held 
in  the  west.  .More  thati  ,'100  icprc- 
sentalives  exhibited  more  than  1500 
complete  new  lall  and  holiclav  lines. 

.More  than  .'10,000  individual 
items  were  displaved,  inc  liiding  gilt- 
wares,  art.  pottery,  ceramics,  china, 
glass,  porcelaitt.  metalware,  wckkI- 
eiiware.  leather  goods,  pictures  and 
Irames.  lamjts  and  shades,  barbecue 
accessories,  smokers’  goods,  station¬ 
ery,  greeting  c.'ucls,  boudoir  accessor¬ 
ies.  dinnciware,  candles,  house- 
wares,  home  lurnishings,  linens, 
decorative  accessories  and  a  host  c»f 
.dlied  piocluc  ts  lor  thu  home,  patio 
and  garden.  Registration  of  buvers 
was  expec  ted  to  be  more  than  1000 
and  total  orders  placed  to  run  be- 
vontl  .SI 2.000.000. 

With  the  establishment  of  local 
resident  buving  offices  and  more 
Irecpieni  trips  to  this  market  bv 
etistern  and  mid-west  retailers,  as 
well  as  le  ading  buvers  from  Ganatla, 
Mexico.  South  .America,  Hawaii, 
Australia  and  other  foreign  lands, 
hundreds  of  fac  tory  and  sales  rejne- 
sentatives  of  the  industry  now  have 
jiermanent  sample  showrooms  in 
the  three  important  wholesale  gift- 
wares  buildings  downtown.  Most  of 
the  displav  rooms  are  now  open  and 
staffed  every  day,  Monday  through 
Friclav.  lor  the  convenience  of  pro¬ 
fessional  buvers. 

Scores  of  factories  and  studios  lo¬ 
cated  in  suburban  areas  including 
Pasadena,  North  Hollywood,  Bev- 
erlv  Hills.  San  Fernando  Valley,  El 
Monte,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Barbara, 
Laguna  Beach  and  vicinity  main¬ 
tain  complete  individual  show¬ 
rooms  at  their  {)lants.  Buyers  visit¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Goast  enjoy  the  short 
treks  to  these  nearbv  studios  and 
workshops,  being  able  to  mix  busi¬ 
ness  with  relaxation  and  pleasure, 
getting  out-of-doors  amid  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  orange  groves,  going  to 
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California  Atmosphere 


Makes  It  More  Attractive 


Makes  A  Sturdier,  More  Lasting  Table  Service 


The  Colifornian  atmosphere  reflected  in  the 
brilliant  designing  of  western  artists  gives  Cali¬ 
fornia  Dinnerwore  an  extra  charm  and  sales 
appeal  which  makes  it  sell  "on  sight." 

BUT  . . .  It's  the  "California  Body,"  the  natural 
basic  material  from  which  this  dinnerwore  is 
made,  that  gives  it  exceptional  durability  to 
withstand  chipping,  crazing  and  cracking. 

AND  . . .  It's  this  combination  of  beauty  plus 
quality  which  is  all-important  in  winning  many 
firm  friends  for  California  Dinnerwore  . . . 
friends  whose  repeat  orders  will  bring  in  busi¬ 
ness  long  after  the  original  sales  are  forgotten. 


FRflnClSCflD  QJflRG  ^  VERNONWARE 


VERNON  KILNS,  LOS  ANGELES 


GLADDING  McBEAN  &  COn  LOS  ANGELES 
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the  inuuiilains  and  seashore. 

Today  Los  Angeles  is  generally 
recognized  as  “America’s  Distinctive 
Gilt  Show.”  That  is  true  because 
the  designers  and  artists  have  the  in¬ 
genuity  constantly  to  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  new  styles,  new  shapes,  new 
materials,  new  methods  ol  manulac- 
I  tiring  and  new  uses.  There  is  never 
a  letup  among  the  artisans  in  the 
entleavor  to  produce  better  tpialitv 
with  a  colorful,  distinctive  touch. 

.Manx  of  the  studios  and  work¬ 
shops  produce  onlv  individual 
hand-molded  and  hand-decorated 
lines.  I  heir  output  is  limited  to 
their  skill  in  producing.  Because  of 
this,  leading  national  store  buvers. 
anxious  to  be  the  first  with  the  new¬ 
est  stvled  products  for  their  custoni- 
ers,  attend  the  semi-annual  trade 
shows  and  place  their  orders  earlv 
assuring  them  of  delivery  in  advance 
of  the  territorial  salesmen  going  out 
on  the  road. 

Department  store  buyers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  the  California  Gift  and 
.\rt  Shows  are  always  conducted. 
The  arrangement  of  merchandise 
makes  for  easy  shopping  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  lines.  The  management  is 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  shows 
operate  for  the  interests  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  industry,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  retailers. 

Out-of-state  buyers  are  enter¬ 
tained  at  special  social  functions, 
cocktail  parties  and  a  dinner  dance. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  wel¬ 
come  the  visitors  to  the  city  and  to 
make  their  stay  pleasant. 

Further  information  regarding 
the  vast  ceramic  and  giftware  re¬ 
sources  of  California  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Domestic 
Trade  Department,  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  11.51  So. 
Broadway,  Los  .Angeles  15. 


Whethci  voii  ctioose  ilie  (|iiaiiu- 
iicss  of  Dick  Kiiov  I’rodia  lion's 
new  petiipoint  ware— loveU  pastel 
elalrorate  flowers  on  rich  black 
backgroniul  or  the  elegant  new 
Dick  Knox  nnbian  (oinpotes  shown 


with  a  /it ton  \ase  with  raised  gold¬ 
fish— von  can  lie  sure  of  the  love¬ 
liest  hnys  of  the  season  at  Dick 
Knox  Displays.  (>78  .South  Lafayette 
I’ark  IMace,  l.os  .\ngeles  ,5,  Calif. 


Some  of  onr  thirty  lines,  all  of  which  are  olfering  wonderful  new  mer¬ 
chandise  are; 

DK:K  KNOX  I’RODCC. ’LIONS— .-\  delightful  variety  in  pottery  vases,  figures, 
wall  pcKkets  and  cigarette  sets,  new  petit- 
point  on  black. 

HEDi  SCHOOI’  .\R  L  CRE.VLIONS— Flower  holding  figurines  and  lamps. 
SASH.\— Victorian  lustre  ceramics. 

B.\RB.\R.\  WIl.LIS  l  ERRENE  FO  L  LERY-Browii  eartliy  pottery  with 

brilliant  crackle  glazes. 

ELV.\  CR.\WFORD  H.^.NflL'LON— I’otterv  fruit  and  fruit  salt  and  |>eppers. 
BILL  MEYERS  C.SROl'SEL  CER.X.MIC.S— .Vii  entirely  new  and  lovely 

approach  to  ceramics  with  a 
gay  carnival  flavor. 

1  R.XDE  WINDS— Fish  net.  float  halls  and  patio  items. 

WILMER  PO  I  LERY- Barbaric  brilliant  nuKlern  iMitterv. 

LOriSE  M.XLS  FROM- Artificial  flowers. 

OCEAN.A  SHELL-C:oritl  accessories. 

YELLEN  1 1  JUNGLE  CREA  I  lON.S-Haiid  painted  bar  bottles,  piettires  and 

screens. 

ERNS'L  V.AN  LEYDEN— Coffee  tables  and  screens  in  decorateil  glass  tile. 

K. XYL.Y  WOLFE— Buffet  and  rumpus  rt>om  potterv-ware. 
P.XSTOR-MILNER— Miniature  furiiiture  aiul  wall  |KKkets. 
MITTELDORFER  S  LR. XUS— Imported  accessories  in  china  and  gla.ss,  copper 

egg  baskets  and  bake  ware.  Also  antiques  now 
shown  on  the  West  Coast. 

.MONOGRA.M  C  OMPXNY  OF  C  XLIFORNLX-Decorative  matches,  papei 

hostess  accessories. 

MlR.XCl.E  P-X  I  F.N  L  CO.—  I  ra\s.  frames  anil  swav-travs. 

B.XR’LH.XR  L  PRODUC  I  S— Swedish  tv|>e  glass. 

.■X.  L.  HIRSCH  CO.— Decorated  and  rattan-lxnind  glass. 

■XR  L  CRE.XTIONS  S'LUDIO— Nuhian  fignies  anil  lollee  tables. 
THOMPSON  LRADINT;  C;0.-She!l  accessories. 

OLD  SMOKY— Rumpus  room  seasonings. 

L. XW.SON— Plaster  brackets. 

KITCHEL  CL.XSSICS— MikIci  II  leramics  with  a  moilern  classic  flare. 
WINSTON  W.XRE— Ceramics  witli  a  new  elegance  and  subtlety. 

KIMBLE  CO.— Clopper  and  brass  floivers  and  containers. 


678  S.  Lafayette  Park  Place,  los  Angeles  5,  Calif 


Till  Goodan’s  Rodeo  Pattern  patio 
ware  for  the  IVentz  line. 
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Presenting  ROYAL  CREST  CHINA  .  .  .  .  a  Distinctive  Creation 

I'his  highly  transliutiu  creamy  white  china  has  unusually  l)eautiful  texture  and  lustre. 
Detorative  details  are  ot  delicate  workmanship  with  excjuisite  leslcKms  and  cltisters  of  roses  in 
pink,  topaz  or  gold-tipped  while.  ROYAL  C^RESl'  CHINA  retail  jirites  are;  FLORAL 
\'ASE  SlS.Oh;  CANDLESTICKS  $12.50  pr.;  4-Cup  TEAPOT  $12.50;  SUGAR  k  CREAMER 
$12.50  pr.;  C:OVERED  BOX  $10.00;  ROUND  CICLARE  I  I  E  HOLDER  $2.50;  OVAL  ASH 
1R.\V  S2.00;  ROUND  .ASH  TRAY  $1.50;  and  LEA  BELL  S2.50.  Special  sixty-piece 
introductory  assortment  in  three  decorative  treatments  to  retail  lor  $322.50  tosts  you  $161.25 
F.O.B.  Rivera,  (lalihtrnia. 

(;L\REN(;E  H.  BAUMAN.  Extlush’e  Representative 


From  ''THE  CALIFORNIA  CLEMINSONS"  come  these  usable 

and  very  attractive  articles  lor  the  .American  home.  Hand  decorated  in  pleasing  color  tones 
with  assorted  designs.  RECT.ANGUL.AR  I  R.AY,  Horal  decorations  .  .  .  $15.00  dz.; 
NEEDLES  &  PINS,  cute  little  holder  with  amusing  verse,  suitable  for  shower  gift  .  .  .  $7.50 
dz.;  KEEPS.AKE  (>UP  &  SAUCER,  cellophane  and  ribbon  wrapped  .  .  .  $18.00  dz.; 
PRECIOUS,  powder  or  soap  container  .  .  .  $22.50  dz.;  CANDY  HEARTS,  small,  made  to 
bring  back  memories  .  .  .  $4.50  dz.;  NOSEGAYS  with  raised  natural  florals  .  .  .  $36.00  dz.; 
CIGARET'LE  or  cigar  lx)x  with  gay  nineties  barber  shop  ejuartet  decoration  .  .  .  $27.00  dz.; 
-ASH  'I'R.AYS  to  match  .  .  .  $6.00  dz.;  OVAL  TR.AA’S,  floral  decoration  .  .  .  $10.50  dz.; 
“THE  CALIFORNIA  CLEMINSONS”  full  color  7"  x  5"  PLAQUE  included  free  with 
current  orders.  F.O.B.  El  .Monte,  CJalifornia. 

£.  L.  KIRBY,  Representative 


M  and  I  ASSOCIATES 

ENTIRE  SECOND /LOOR  •  BRACK  SHOPS 
527  W.  7TH  STREET  •  LOS  ANGELES  14,  CALIF. 
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THE  STORES  FEATCIiL 


WHEN  AMERICA  wastuioll  Iroiu 
European  markets  seven  years  ago. 
Rich’s  was  the  first  store  in  the 
southeast  to  turn  to  Soutfiern  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  merchandise  to  replace 
the  Eurojx'an  items,  and  one  ol  the 
first  Stores  in  the  east  to  send  huyers 
to  the  western  state. 

Rich's  china  buyer,  James  Sanders, 
was  so  impressed  with  the  California 
ceramics  he  found,  that  Rich’s  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  the  California  jxit- 
tery.  Sanders  says  the  craftsmen  of 
the  west  combine  the  Italian,  Cier- 
man  and  French  flavor  in  their  work 
with  an  invigorating  .-Vmerican 
gaiety. 

Now,  Rich’s  C^alifornia  pottery  is 
displaved  in  the  California  Shop, 
and  .■)()  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
there  is  made  exclusivelv  for  Rich’s. 
Sanders  and  his  staff  frequently  pre¬ 
sent  their  ieleas  for  potterv  to  the 
Southern  California  (raftsmen,  to 
fulfill  Southern  needs,  and  the  result 
is  different  and  exclusive  merchan¬ 
dise. 

In  addition.  Rich’s  displays  Cali- 
lornia  household  accessories  in  its 
.Men’s  (iift  Shop,  itself  an  innova 
tion  in  merchandise  presentation. 
Here  are  items  from  (onvei  ted  war 
factories.  For  instance,  laminated 
wood.  de\elo[>ed  during  the  wai  and 
fire-pioof.  looks  like  tortoise  shell 
atid  is  offered  in  humidors,  ci  ibbage 
hoards  and  lamps. 

Unborn  calf,  a  strong  Fexas  in¬ 
fluence,  is  shown  in  desk  set  trim, 
atid  scores  of  (opper  accessories  are 
on  displav,  bought  from  California 
(oncerns  once  l)usv  makitig  war  ma 
teriel. 

In  Rich’s  lamp  department,  a 
whole  section  is  given  over  to  C^ali- 
fornia  ware,  which  alwavs  is  verv  in¬ 
formal.  whether  of  rustic  or  modern 
design.  Other  California  merchan¬ 
dise  is  suitable  to  homes  furnished 
in  the  provincial  stvle.  In  Rich’s 
lamp  displav.  around  a  simulaU'd 
California  mimosa,  are  rustic  (oppet 
horse  collar  lamps,  split  bamboo 
hanging  lamps  of  modern  design, 
and  (]uaint  lamps  with  strawbenv 
motifs. 

Probablv  the  most  unusual  mer¬ 
chandise— for  a  southern  store— are 
the  (ialifornia  mission  bells. 
are  exact  replicas  of  the  famous  l  e'''- 


Macy’s  featured  California  origirutls 
in  lar^e  newspaper  space  last  month. 


Above  and  below  two  of  the  displays  in  Rich’s 
California  Shop,  carousel  scene  and  a  mural 
depicting  the  horizon  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea. 


Filene's  pillar  display  of  steps  in  the 
pottery  process. 


.iboi’e  some  of  the  decorative  acces¬ 
sories  by  Walter  Wilson  at  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller. 


UkLIFORNIA 


If 


to  lx,'  ''fcn  ihroiigliout  souilieiii 
Cialitornia,  and  are  displayed  in 
Rich’s  (lalitornia  shop,  just  ott  the 
china  department. 

Ihe  California  shop  leattires  a 
mural,  a  simulated  Ilori^on  ot  Car- 
mel-bv-the-Sea.  And  California  air 
plants,  mimature  dried  trees,  and 
redwood  furniture— all  for  sale  hut 
part  of  the  California  Sitop  display 
arrangement— complete  the  decora¬ 
tion  ot  the  attractive  room. 

C.MdFORNlA  potters  has  won  a 
place  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  china  department  ot  The  J.  C. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  until  it 
now  (Kcupies  a  two-hay  section  hav¬ 
ing  approximately  l,.o(M)  square  feet 
of  floor  ;irea— about  one-third  of  the 
department. 

The  difhculty  in  oittaining  din- 
netware  since  the  iK-ginning  ot  the 
war  has  given  California  jxtttery  a 
place  of  increased  prominence. 
Further,  the  ceramists  have  done 
much  to  advance  their  own  wares. 
Fhev  have  demonstrated  tlieir  ver¬ 
satility  by  creating  new  and  distinc¬ 
tive  pottery  which  has  captured  the 
public  fancy.  California  ceramics 
appear  to  have  won  a  high  accept¬ 
ance. 

Hudson’s  has  carried  merchan¬ 
dise  of  this  tvjX'  for  many  years.  At 
first,  the  assortment  was  small,  but 
the  line  has  lK*en  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  until  today  a  customer  can  choose 
from  a  \  erv  comprehensive  selection 
of  unusual  and  Iteautifid  things  to 


add  distinct  touches  of  smartness  to 
her  home. 

Hudson  buyers  make  Irecjuent 
trips  to  California  and  the  stvlist 
who  plans  the  smart  table  settings 
and  dis|>lays  also  visits  the  |x)tteries 
to  get  new  inspiration  and  ideas 
which  are  valuable  in  presenting 
this  merchandise  in  new  and  un¬ 
usual  arrangements. 

Fhese  Iteautiful  and  coloiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  ceramic  ai  t  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  displav  possibilities.  Hud¬ 
son’s  uses  several  shadow  Ixtxes. 
painted  in  bright,  vilnant  colors  to 
show  off  tasteful  arrangements  of 


Vieiv  of  the  section  devoted  to  C.ali- 
fornia  products  at  Filene's,  Boston. 


Schuster's  window  display  promoting  the  work  of  C.alifornia  ceramics  artists  ivith 
emphasis  on  achieving  beauty  in  the  home. 
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A  section  of  the  tu'obay  floor  area  devoted  to  ('.alifornia  pottery  at  J.  L. 
Hudson's  havinff  expanded  until  it  occupies  one-third  of  the  china  department. 
Special  fixtures  are  employed  to  display  the  wares. 


California  fresh  flowers  lend  an 
attractive  ruste  to  the  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  ceramic  promotion. 


jxnteiy.  Special  lixtiiies,  designed 
to  exhibit  the  ineichaiidise  in  nn- 
nsual  fashion,  occupy  places  ot 
prominence.  Walter  W’ilson’s  Hoav- 
er  show  has  Ix^en  leatured  twice. 
Windows  are  devoted  to  Calitornia 
pottery  at  strategic  times  and  alwavs 
attract  much  interest. 

To  accpiaint  its  customers  with 
some  ot  the  leading  C^alitornia  cer¬ 
amists  and  their  achievements.  Hud¬ 
son’s  recently  published  an  attrac¬ 
tive  28-page  lxx)klet  showing  photo- 
giaphs  of  several  of  those  people 
and  giving  brief  biographical 
sketches  about  them.  The  IxKcklet 
is  readily  available  to  those  who 
visit  the  china  department  and  is 
highly  interesting  and  helpful  to 


those  who  admire  ceramic  art  and 
like  to  know  something  alxtut  the 
artists  whose  handiwork  they  pur¬ 
chase. 

1  HE  C.\LlFORNlA  shop  at  the  F. 

Jv  R.  l.a/arus  &  (Jo.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  opetied  on  April '28  in  a  tie- 
up  with  a  California  roto  promo¬ 
tion  l>N  the  reach -to-wear  and  acces- 
M)r\  departmetits.  The  theme  was; 
"l.a/arus  lirings  You  California.’’ 

The  shop  is  clone  in  brilliant  Cali- 
lornia  colors,  and  occupies  alM)ut 
l.tKKl  scjuare  leet.  Salespeople  sta¬ 
tioned  in  this  area,  which  adjoins 
the  regular  giltware  section,  sell 
onh  the  California  ceramic  mer¬ 
chandise.  l.a/arus  features  the  de¬ 
signers’  names  in  ads  and  signs,  and 
sets  up  each  designer’s  line  in  a 
separate  display. 

W.  W.  Miller,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  store,  teports  that  while 
customer  ititerest  in  the  California 
Shop  was  gocKl  from  the  beginning, 
the  sales  response  to  advertising 
started  off  onlv  "fair”.  However, 
sales  are  increasing  daily  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.  which  is  in  a  gCM)d  traffic  loca¬ 
tion. 

THE  AR  r-lN-AC  l  ION  SHOP  at 
Cits  of  Paris.  San  Francisco  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mrs.  Keatrice  Judd  Ryan 
in  Februarv  1P40  to  further  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hand-wrought  metals, 
textiles  and  ceramics  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  organization  of 
the  Pacific  (a)ast  Ceramics  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  shcjp  has  seseral  artists  pres¬ 
ent  clailv  engaged  in  the  creation  of 
their  originals  in  jK>ttery.  jxtrcelain 
and  textiles.  The  work  of  these  and 
other  ceramic  artists  is  entered  at 
the  Exhibition,  judged  and  the 
leading  works  awarded  |>rizes  b\  a 
(Ceramic  jurv.  a  group  of  heads  of 
(aramic  Departments. 

CHINESE  INSPIRED  California 
ceramics  bv  Walter  Wilson  occu¬ 
pied  the  feature  spot  in  a  big  Stix, 
Baer  X:  Fuller  promotion  in  May. 
Special  emphasis  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  on  figurines  as  decora¬ 
tive  possibilities.  Fresh  flowers  were 
Mown  from  California  to  add  a  final 
note  of  authenticity  to  the  display. 
Store  officials  report  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
reception  and  that  resulting  sales 
Avere  excellent. 


Part  of  the  Stix,  Baer  iy  Fuller  display  of  Chinese  inspired  ceramics  stressing 
design  and  coloring,  and  illustrating  the  possibilities  the  creations  lend  to 
mttdern  or  traditional  decorations. 
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IT’S  A  GREAT  DAY 


for  typically  Western -Styled  GlftWSrSS! 

Presenting  to  you,  the  most  toinplete  roundup  ot  Western  (iift  Lines  ...  all 
treated,  designed  and  produced  in  California.  These  three  “Registered  C.\LI- 
F()RNI.\"  Westerns  are  exclusive  with  .\I.  C.  W'entz  Co. 


First  is  our  \VKSTW.\Rl)-HO  barbecue  dinnerware,  leathercralt  desk 
sets  and  smokers’  goods,  stationery,  greeting  cards,  wrapping  paper,  pictures  and 
trays  ...  in  many  line  styles  and  patterns,  beautifully  decorated  in  a  wide  variety  ot 
authentic,  realistic  Western  scenes  and  motifs. 


li.\R-B-Q  hostess  and  outdoor  equipment  brings  you  a  prohtable  line 
of  smartly  designed,  natural  finish  woodenware,  novelty  shaker  and  spice  sets,  bar 
accesstjries.  ceramic  figures  and  decorated  hearth  and  patio  brooms  with  intriguing 
U'estern  details  in  vivid  colors. 


To  complete  your  Western  gift  section,  we  offer  you  BAR-NONE  quali¬ 
ty  metals  .  .  .  Till  Goodan’s  sculptured  horse  and  rider  figures,  bookends. 
smokers’  accessories  and  unusual  cut-out  silhouettes  in  renowned  designs 
of  Western  life  at  its  best.  This  is  the  greatest  year  for  Western  gift  mer-  ^ j 

chandise.  Your  customers  will  quickly  accept  these  choice  selections.  Satisfy  f  _ _ 

your  customers  witli  cjualitv  giftwares  that  have  the  distinction  of  Western  I  CALIFORNIA 

originality,  \ 

Write  for  New  Catalog  MEM 


TH-ClVcnti  Co. 


WHOLESALE  GIFTWARES 


PpTtnanent  Display 
Brack  Shops — 527  W.  7th  St. 
Los  Angeles  1 4 


Factory 

780  S.  Arroyo  Parkway 
Pasadena  5 
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13^  "REGISTERED 

CALIFDRNI*)  CALIFORNIA" 

CERAMICS 


i|  Uund-molded  Onln fnrtrs  and  Candlesticks  h\  Paula  M Vs/ 

I'  in  tnaii\  heautilul  desit^ns.  Priced  from  SI5— **(>0 

CIGARETTE  BOXES  VASES  COLOGNE  BOTTLES 

BOWLS  CREAMER  &  SUGAR  SETS  PLATES 

I  ASH  TRAYS  AFTER  DINNER  CUPS  &  SAUCERS 

ill 

™  Sew  C.ctmplete  (Catalog  on  Request 


W.  A.  CURRIE  .  GIFTWARES 

1  lOS  Brack  Shops,  527  W.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 


C.\LlFORNI.A 

T^etalware 

1  HE  NEW 
DINNERW.ARE 

ol 

DisriNc  HON 

Designed  by  “Dorh  "  this  line  is 
the  sensation  of  the  dinnerware 
world  —  no  department  is  complete 
without  it.  Forty-eight  different 
yet  allied  items  may  be  seen  at 
the  showrooms  of  .  .  . 

'JhCarsh-Fairchild-Suman  Co.^  Inc. 

BR.ACK  SHOPS  -  527  W.  7 TH  ST. 

LOS  .\NGELES  -  CALIFORNI.A 


Pottery  and  Porcelain 
Production  Methods 

{('.ontumed  from  pdf't’  53) 

"cra/e”  <u  tiaik,  or  it  will  jx-t  l  oft. 
lilisUTs  or  lumps  also  inav  appear 
and  il  the  j^la/e  cooIs^Um)  rapully, 
pill  holts  will  appear.  Each  jiiete 
has  to  be  inspet  ted  aiul  slight  rough¬ 
nesses  removed. 

Firing 

1  he  liring,  which  makes  the  clay 
more  ilense  and  fuses  the  colors  and 
gla/es  with  it,  is  done  either  iu  sta¬ 
tionary  or  tunnel  kilns.  Stationary 
kilns  range  in  size  all  the  way  Ironi 
small  studio  ones  about  the  size  ol 
a  slo\e  oven  to  the  great  lK*e  liixes 
in  {ommertial  potteries. 

l.oatling  these  kilns  retpiires  skill, 
lor  clay  wares  are  piled  one  piece 
upon  another,  and  glazed  pieces  are 
arranged  on  tiers  of  shelves  which 
are  supported  on  legs  a  little  higher 
than  the  tallest  objects  on  the  shelf 
below.  Lare  has  to  be  taken  that 
glazed  pieces  do  not  touch  each 
<ither  and  stick  together  and  that 
they  are  supported  by  clay  props  so 
that  they  will  not  topple  over.  Fine 
wares  are  enclosed  in  fire-clay  cases 
c  alled  “saggers”,  in  open  kilns  where 
the  flame  passes  through  the  firing 
chambers. 

When  a  tunnel  kiln  is  used,  the 
wares  are  arranged  on  a  moving 
platform  which  hrst  passes  through 
the  jne-heating  zone,  then  on 
through  gradually  rising  tempera¬ 
tures  until  it  reaches  the  center  ol 
the  firing  region  and  then  gradually 
moves  on  to  the  cooling  zone  where 
the  temperatifre  is  lowered  to  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  pieces  are  cck)1  when 
taken  from  the  kiln. 

Occasionally  pottery  has  to  lie 
fired  onlv  once,  when  a  colored 
glaze  or  ftoth  color  and  a  glaze  are 
applied  on  the  greenware.  Usualb. 
however,  it  receices  two  firings  atid 
three  are  necessary  if  gold  or  siber 
decoration  is  added.  Porcelain  may 
receive  a  light  “biscpie”  firing  be¬ 
fore  it  is  handled,  then  a  high  tein- 
|>erature  firing  when  the  clear  glaze 
has  been  applied.  I'he  colors  are 
painted  on  the  glazed  surface  and 
this  makes  necessary  one  or  two 
lighter  firings,  jjossibly  three  if  gold 
or  silver  are  used,  making  four  or 
five  firings  in  all. 

Not  only  does  the  temperature  le- 
tpiired  for  firing  different  wares  vary 
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'AMERICA’S  DISTINCTIVE  GIFT  SHOW 


CALIENTE  POTTERY 


California’s  Pioneer  Hand-Made  Pottery  Line 

lor  figlit  \tars  this  exquisite  artware  has  Iteen  aiithcnti;all\  dcsiRiietl  and  produced  in  California.  During  our 
iiiaiiv  seats  in  iiianuiacturing  hand-niade  pottery  we  have  always  strived  to  produce  the  finest  materials,  designs, 
flecorations  and  shapes  to  meet  the  ie<iuirements  of  discriminating  customers  for  distinctive  plain  or  decorated  ware. 
Results  of  our  conscientious  efforts  are  these  lovely  new  hand-made  low  tiowls  and  vases  with  lose  decorations. 
(  aliente  I'ottery  also  features  figurines  in  dancing  motifs  and  iniKlein  animal  designs.  Availahle  in  glossy  or  satin 
hiiish  textures.  Maiiv  pleasing  colors  to  chcKise  from  in  plain,  pastel,  blends  and  two-tone. 

IVrilr  today  for  complete  price  list.  j 

HALDEMAN  POTTERIES 

41  EAST  SAN  JOSE  AVENUE,  BURBANK,  CALIFORNIA 


Gift  and  Art  Shoiv 


GIFT  FIESTA  an  ails  you  in  Los  Angeles  June  16-21, 

Sunilay  through  Friday  Six  full  days  of  pleasure  and  buying 
thrills.  Come  to  the  friendly  gift  show  for  the  most  glorious 
buying  trip  of  your  life  Enjoy  true  hospitality  in  the  Southern 
California  manner.  See  advanced  offerings  of  next  season's 


newest  and  smartest  creations.  Attend  this  world  premiere  of 
^0.000  colorful  new,  original  fall  and  holiday  gifts,  artware,  and 
decorative  accessories  designed  and  produced  by  the  foremost 
craftsmen  of  California  and  Eastern  markets.  Make  your  plans 
now!  Interesting!  Timely!  Profitable! 


Shoiuing  at. 


Exhibitors'  Sales  Rooms,  Permanent  Displays  of  Represent- 
ATivES  &  Manufacturers  in  Studios  and  Factories. 

Brack  Shops  Bldg.,  527  W.  Seventh  Street 
Brockman  ( Haggariy  >  Bldg.,  520  W.  Seventh  Street 
Merchandise  Mart  Bldg.,  712  S.  Olive  Street 


LOS  ANGELES  •  JUNE  16  thru  JUNE  21 

SPONSORED  BY  t'h  E  LOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


l.tllil.HMMUtiMlItMlllill.iHMiMMliniliniiniMIlMDlltllHIlHMIlMMIMIIHhinMOMtlilhll 


but  M>iiu*  mjuiif  a  nIow  ‘Soakiiiff" 
lual  and  otlu-r  should  hi-  l)roui>lit 
to  inaxinunn  intensity  tjuitklv.  I  ii- 
less  tin-  liring  is  done  just  right  and 
the  amounts  ol  all  ingredients  are 
e\a«  tl\  those  t  ailed  tor  in  the  lonnu 
la.  anything  tan  happen  during  the 
firing  process. 

Often  a  production  manager  has 
prohlem  thiltlren  linetl  up  on  his 
desk  for  inspection.  Stnnetinies 
pieces  that  tlo  not  turn  out  as  ex¬ 
pet  tetl  can  he  inarketetl  and,  octa- 
sionalh,  a  lucky  accident  produces 
an  even  more  attractive  effect  than 
was  plannetl.  hut  in  most  t  ases  these 
pieces  ha\e  to  he  tlestrosetl  or  sold 
as  seconds  and  when  this  happens 
loo  often  it  eats  up  all  the  prolits. 

Ciareful  records  are  kept  so  that  a 
chetk  tan  he  made  for  any  varia¬ 
tions  in  method  that  may  account 
for  unhappy  tesults,  hut  an  experi- 
encetf  ceramic  engineer  or  produc¬ 
tion  manager  frequently  can  tell  at 
a  glance  what  has  happened. 

.Meetings  of  the  California  .Art 
Potters  .Association  are  devoted  in 
large  part  to  technical  di.scussions 
which  are  of  great  assistance  to  mem- 
hers,  since  this  enables  them  to 
pool  ex|)erience  and  become  expert 
“trouble  shooters’’. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  this 
group,  to  which  most  of  the  jjotters 
belong,  are:  William  Field,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dale  Kennedv,  \ice  president. 
Robert  Simmons,  secretary;  K.  (i. 
Finalson.  treasurer,  and  Joseph 
Walker.  Stuart  B.  McCullogh. 
A’erlaria  De  Marsa,  S.  Paul  Ward. 
V’irgil  Haldenian,  Braden  Finch  and 
Thomas  F.  Hamilton,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Because  of  its  very  nature,  much 
of  the  work  in  the  making  of  jrottery 
and  porcelain  has  to  be  done  by 
hand  and  requires  special  skills. 

Potters  estimate  that  inexperi- 
encetl  decorators  frequentlv  spoil 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  worth 
ol  waies  l>c‘fore  they  l)ecome  expert, 
and  mistakes  in  mixing  the  class  (jr 
gla/es  or  during  the  firing  prtHess 
can  be  much  more  costly.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  most  workers  feel  the 
fascination  of  transforming  clay  into 
objects  of  usefulness  and  beauty, 
so  that  the  turnover  is  relatively  low. 

In  some  |x)tteries,  applicants  with 
some  art  training  are  welcomed  and 
thev  are  encouraged  in  designing 
new  pieces  (on  their  own  time) .  In 
others,  girls  and  women  who  are 


Hoselane 


Exquisite  ^^^gistered  California” Gift  and 
oArt  lottery.  Glazed  petal  smooth  in 
delicate  pastels.  oAt  popular  prices  that 
will  increase  your  Gift  department  sales. 


Permanently  displayed  at  factory  showroom  at 

249  Mary  Street 

Pasadena  3,  California 
liA 

?  '  ( Illustrated  folder  upon  request) 


-Merry  (io  Roiincl  Horses  by  Brayton 
—  delightful  Califoruia  expression 
of  the  current  carousel  vogue. 


BRAYTON  LAGUNA  POTTERY 

LAGUNA  BEACH  CALIFORNIA 
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"clever  with  their  hands”  hut  do  not 
want  to  express  tlieir  own  ideas  cre- 
ativelv  are  |)reterred  and  they  are 
trained  to  lollow  exac  tly  the  special 
technitpies  ol  the  potierv  where  they 
are  employed. 

In  the  smaller  or<*ani/ations,  there 
usuallv  is  a  verv  inionnal  atmos¬ 
phere  and  cpiile  olien  the  decorat- 
intj  is  (lone  to  the  ataompaniinent 
of  radio  music.  Where  the  other 
memhersol  a  familv  have  piu  hed  in 
to  help  manaiife  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  an  expandint'  l)usiness. 
the  neighl)ors  mav  be  workint;  too. 

Sometimes,  part  of  the  work  is 
(lone  out  of  doors  in  pleasant  weath¬ 
er.  Alth()U!>;h  s'arai’cs  and  ware¬ 
houses  and  store  Iniildiin^s  are  l)ein<f 
used  as  factories  bec  ause  it  has  been 
impossible  to  ol)tain  more  adecpiate 
(|narters.  some  of  the  |)lants  pros  ide 
attractive  work  rooms  and.  even 
when  conditions  are  crowded,  the 
morale  of  the  workers  is  hii>h— fot 
they  like  their  jobs. 

Potters  can  and  do  spend  their 
entire  lives  stnclvini*  and  experi- 
inentinif  without  reachim^  the  end 
of  the  ])ossibilities  of  their  craft— 
and  this  is  what  keei)s  them  so  inter¬ 
ested.  in  spite  of  the  hard  work  and 
the  many  problems  inherent  in  their 
jobs. 


GLOSSARY 


•VGATEWARE:  Pottery  made  of 
pieces  of  clay  of  alternating'  color, 
f'ivint'  the  effect  of  agate  or 
marble. 

UELLEEK:  .\  very  thin  porcelain  with 
an  iridescent  or  pearly  gla/e— first 
made  in  Ireland. 

BI.S(;UIT:  Porcehiin  svhich  has  re¬ 
ceived  ;i  light  fire  before  glazing 
or  unglazed  soft-paste  jxtrcelain 
such  as  some  Sevres  ware. 

BODY:  The  shaped  clay  before  firing. 

B0NE-C;HIN.\:  soft  paste  or  semi- 

porcelain.  first  produced  in  Eng- 
liincl— has  bone  ashes  mixed  with 
the  (lay. 

C.VLEDON:  monotone  glazed  por¬ 

celain  with  a  green,  jade-like  hue 
—first  made  in  China. 

C.\STING:  Foiining  pottery  and  por¬ 
celain  by  pouring  licjuefied  clay 
mixtures— called  slip— into  plaster 
of  paris  molds  to  which  the  clay 
adheres  and  hardens  to  form  the 
body. 

CER.Y.MIC:  Relating  to  pottery— from 
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.\o  need  to  tell  you  how  enormously  popular  Santa  Anita 
pottery  has  becmine!  The  demand  for  this  outstanding  din- 
nerware  has  spread  from  coast  to  coast !  Definitely  a  prestige 
line  fctr  any  store*,  Santa  .Anita  pottery  is  made  to  the  strictest 
maiiufaeturing  re(|uirements  .  .  .  assures  complete  eustonier 
.satisfaction.  .Available  in  a  wide  selection  of  glorious  “sun- 
kissed”  colors. 

Santa  Anita  Pottery 

DINNERWARE  FIGURINES 


SANTA  ANITA  POHERIES— 3025  FLETCHER  DRIVE.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
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CERAMICS 

from 

California 


Joy  Thompson 

Original  Designs 
in 

Distinctive  Figurines 
C.aldlog  on  Request 

E.  T.  Batchelder 

Decorative  Shapes 
in 

Boivls  and  Vases 


Permanent  Display 
at 

99  S.  Raymond  Ave. 

Pasadena  2,  Calif. 


the  Greek  word  Kernmos.  mean¬ 
ing  clay. 

GRACKLE:  Cracks  in  a  ^la/e,  result 
ing  [rttni  a  iaulty  relationship  he 
tween  the  body  and  the  glaze  or 
t<K)  sudden  c<M)ling -niay  he  tlone 
intentionally.  1  he  (ihinese  empha¬ 
sized  the  tratkle  in  srrme  wares  h\ 
ruhhing  paint  into  the  cratks. 

C;RAZING:  (  iaused  the  satne  way  as 
crackle  hitt  ileep  enoitgh  to  s|>oil 
the  glaze. 

CRYSTALLINE  GLAZE;  A  glaze 
fired  at  a  high  temperattire  which 
p.irtiallx  (tystallizes.  prodiuing  an 
iii  lesten'  elleti. 

DELFT:  1  ’ottery  ol  a  darker  clay,  coat¬ 
ed  with  white  clay  or  ettatnel 
upon  which  the  design  is  painted 
—named  lor  the  place  iti  Holland 
where  tmtch  of  it  was  made. 

EARTHENWARE:  Really  a  term  for 
anv  pottery  hut  getierallv  ttsed  for 
the  lower  grades,  although  the 
Etiglish  make  fine  earthettware  of 
carefully  refined  native  days. 

EN.4MEL:  C.olored  glass,  ground  to  a 
powder  atid  licptefied  so  it  can  he 
applied  with  a  hrush.  Fired  at  a 
low  temperature  at  which  the 
powder  melts  atid  adheres  to  the 
glaze  without  melting  the  glaze, 
or  may  he  applied  on  the  green¬ 
ware. 

ENGOBE:  .4  coating  of  white  clay 
applied  over  darker  clay  bodies 
so  decoration  cati  he  painted. 

FIANZA  or  FL-VNCE:  Similar  to  Delft. 
Pottery  coated  with  an  opacpie 
glaze  or  enamel  upott  which  deco- 
ratioti  is  applied.  May  have  an¬ 
other  coatitig  of  dear  glaze  over 
the  colors.  A  getteral  term  for 
wares  first  made  in  Italy. 

GRES:  Fine  stoneware  made  frotn 
gray  or  ash  colored  day— or  may 
he  cream  colored  if  kaolin  has 
Ireen  added.  Often  coated  with  a 
salt  glaze. 

GLAZE:  A  coating  made  of  silicates, 
which  is  applied  to  pottery  and 
porcelain.  May  he  tratisjrarent  or 
opacpie.  hrilliant  or  dull,  colorless 
or  colored,  depending  on  minerals 
added  a.nd  method  of  pre|>aration. 
■Seals  porous  pottery  so  it  holds 
licpiid. 

GREEN W.ARE:  I'nfired  pottery,  dried 
leathery  hard  so  it  can  he  handled 
(with  care). 

KAOLIN:  C.hina  day.  a  white  day  for 
fine  wares,  first  discoyered  by  the 
Chinese  on  the  mountain  of  Kao. 

LUSTER:  A  glaze  yarnish  or  enamel 
applied  to  porcelain  in  a  thin 
coat  and  giving  it  a  smooth,  glist¬ 


ening  surface.  Metallic  lusters 
use  gold,  silver  or  copper. 

MAJOLICA  or  .MAIOLICA:  Porous  , 
pottery  coated  with  an  opaque  j 
glaze  or  enamel  upon  which  deco-  I 
ration  is  applied.  .See  Fiance  ^ 
Delft. 

MATT  GLAZE:  .\  dull,  velvety, 
opatpie  glaze. 

OVERGLAZE  DECORATION:  G.l- 
ors  applied  after  the  glaze  has 
been  fired.  Porcelain  and  pottery 
with  intricate  designs  are  deco¬ 
rated  over  the  glaze. 

P.ARI.AN:  .\  fine  grade  of  porcelain, 
seldom  glazed,  used  for  figurines 
—  thought  to  resemble  Parian 
m.uhle. 

POTTERY:  All  objects  fashioned  of 
clay  and  hardened  by  fire. 

PORCEL.AIN:  I  ranslucent  ceramic 
ware  made  from  Kaolin  and  sili¬ 
cates.  Fired  at  high  temperature 
and  citrified  throughout.  I'sually 
coated  with  a  clear  glaze.  Has  a 
clear  ring  when  struck. 

SALT  GL.AZE:  Common  salt  when 
throcvn  in  a  kiln  will  vaporize  and 
combine  with  the  clay,  lorming 
an  orange  colored  glaze. 

SEMI-PORCELAIN  or  SOFT  PASTE 
PORCELAIN:  Developed  in 

Europe  before  formula  for  |x>r- 
celain  was  known  there.  Does  not 
harden  way  through  and  will 
scratch.  Bone-china  is  one  form. 
Made  artificially  translucent  by 
adding  a  glassy  substance  called 
fritt  to  clay  mixture. 

SG.AFFITO:  Cutting  a  design  through 
an  engohe  or  coating  of  while 
clay  so  the  colored  clay  beneath 
shows  through. 

SLIP:  (ilav  mixed  for  tasting  anti  for 
application  as  decoration  —  has 
about  consistency  of  cream. 

STONEW.ARE:  .\  hard  pottery,  re¬ 
sembling  porcelain,  used  for 
heavier  wares  such  as  hotel  china, 
etc.- fired  at  high  temperature. 

TERRA  COTTA:  .\  very  hard  lot¬ 
tery  much  used  iii  building  orna¬ 
mentation  and  statuary— general¬ 
ly  unglazed  and  brownish  orange 
in  color.  I'setl  effectively  in  howls, 
etc.,  with  colored  running  glazes 
partially  covering  the  unglazed 
hotly. 

UNDERGLAZE  DECOR  ATION;  Col¬ 
ors  applied  on  the  greenware  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fired.  Fhey  fuse  with  the 
clay  body  and  do  not  wear  off  but 
all  colors  cannot  be  used.  C.ov- 
ered  with  a  transparent  glaze. 

VITRIFA’:  Become  dense  and  durable 
when  fired. 
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